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Box  225,  Route  9A 
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(605)  563-4545 


DUAL  FOCUS  PROGRAM 

The  Dual  Focus  Program  is  a  clinically  intensive  program 
designed  to  treat  patients  primarily  suffering  from  an  addic- 
tive disease  complicated  by  emotional  and  psychological 
problems.   These  secondary  psychiatric  symptoms  may  include 
depression  mood  swings,  anxiety/panic  disorders,  feelings  of 
hopelessness,  difficulty  concentrating,  disruptive  behavior, 
and  anger  control  problems. 

To  meet  the  increased  needs  of  these  patients,  the  Dual  Focus 
Program  provides  simultaneous  treatment  for  both  conditions. 
Through  specialized  attention  to  their  psychological  problens, 
this  program  seeks  to  improve  these  patients'  ability  to 
participate  in  our  overall  chemical  dependency  treatment 
milieu,  thus  enhancing  long-term  abstinence  and  recovery. 

Individualized  Treatment  in  a  Structured  Environment 

Within  the  context  of  overall  addiction  treatment,  the  prograr, 
provides  a  more  structured  environment  in  which  to  address 
psychological  problems.   A  multidisciplinary  treatment  team, 
develops  an  individualized  treatment  plan  for  each  patient 
based  on  medical,  psychosocial,  family  and  chemical  dependency 
histories  and  other  diagnostic  information.   Treatment  utilizes 
a  combination  of  generic  and  specialized  modalities,  tailored 
to  best  meet  the  particular  needs  of  each  patient. 

Diagnoses  and  level  of  functioning  may  vary  widely  from  patient 
to  patient  and  may  change  for  each  patient  as  treatment 
progresses.   Specific  interventions  and  treatment  modalities 
typically  employed  for  all  dual  focus  patients  include  indi- 
vidual and  group  psychotherapy,  cognitive-behavioral  treatment, 
and  activities  therapy,  in  addition  to  chemical  dependency 
treatment  incorporating  the  Twelve  Step  model  of  recovery  of 
Alcoholics  Anonymous/Narcotics  Anonymous.   Specialized  therapy 
for  such  issues  as  depression,  anxiety,  anger,  childhood  abuse 
and  trauma  is  also  available.   Dual  focus  patients  are 
integrated  into  the  regular  chemical  dependency  program  based 
on  the  team's  determination  of  their  readiness  to  handle  large 
and  small  group  settings. 

Toward  Recovery 

Treatment  goals  include: 
o  recognition  and  acceptance  of  addictive  disease  and 

psychological  problems 
o  stabilization  of  conditions  that  led  to  inpatient  admission 
o  development  of  cognitive-behavioral  interventions  to  improve 

coping  and  adaptive  skills 

Specific  psychological  issues  identified  in  treatment  are 
integrated  into  family  sessions  to  promote  recovery  prospects 
at  home,  and  incorporated  in  the  development  of  a  continuing 
care  plan  upon  discharge  that  includes  appropriate  community- 
based  outpatient  services  and  self-help  groups,  such  as  AA  or 
NA. 

Mediplex  -  Offering  Help  and  Healing 

The  Mediplex  Group  is  a  nationally  known  provider  of  psychi- 
atric and  substance  abuse  treatment  services.   For  more 
information  about  the  Dual  Focus  Program,  please  contact  your 
local  Mediplex  Regional  Services  office  or  call  1-800-MEDIPLX. 
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IT  WILL  NEVER 


IT  WILL 


11IMJ.I™ 


Alcoholism.  Substance  abuse.  Anxiety.  Depression. 
Eating  disorders.  They  could  happen  to  anyone  .  .  .  even  you,  or 
someone  you  care  about. 

Call  us.  We  can  help.  We're  The  Mediplex  Group,  an 
experienced  leader  in  proven,  individualized,  and  affordable 
treatment  for  a  wide  range  of  addictions  and  psychiatric 
illnesses.  Get  your  life  in  control— make  it  happen. 

Call  1  -(800)-MEDIPLX 


The  Mednplex  Group 
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June  19,  1991 


TO: 
FROM: 

SUBJECT: 


AFL-CIO  Community  Services  Network 
Joe  Velasquez,  Directorn^^^^^^^,. 
Department  of  CommunlWServices  /O7        n 
"BAD  NEWS  AND  GO0D  NEWS*^    /) 


In  a  slight  reversal  of  the  old  saying  .  .  .  we've  got  bad  news  and  good  news. 

The  bad  news  is  that  B.  G.  (Pete)  Culver  and  Jean  B.  Savoy  have  announced  their 
retirement  effective  May  31,  1991.  Pete  and  Jean  have  given  years  of  dedicated  service 
to  our  Community  Services  Program  and  we  are  all  indebted  to  them  for  their 
outstanding  efforts.  They  have  agreed  to  remain  as  consultants  until  their  replacements 
have  assumed  their  assignments. 

The  good  news  is  that  we  are  pleased  to  announce  that  Judith  K.  Fitzgibbon  and  Nancy 
I.  McCormick  have  agreed  to  accept  appointments  as  AFL-CIO  Community  Services 
Liaison  Regional  Directors  as  of  August  1,  1991.  Judy  will  succeed  Jean  in  the  Southeast 
Region  and  will  be  working  out  of  United  Way  of  America's  Headquarters  office  in 
Alexandria,  Virginia.  Nancy  will  succeed  Pete  in  Mid-America  and  will  be  located  in 
United  Way  of  America's  Des  Plaines  (Chicago),  Illinois  office. 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  as  AFL-CIO  Community  Services  Liaison  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Judy  has  served  as  HMO  Coordinator,  Director  of  the  Mayor's  Task  Force  on  Plant 
Closings  and  Job  Retraining  and  Director  of  the  Department  of  Labor  Participation, 
United  Way  of  Central  Iowa. 

Nancy  served  as  AFL-CIO  Community  Services  Liaison  from  1983  to  1988  with  the 
United  Way  of  Whitewater  Valley  in  Richmond,  Indiana.  For  the  past  three  years  she 
has  been  Staff  Representative  for  the  Indiana  State  AFL-CIO  with  primary 
responsibilities  in  community  services. 

We  know  you  will  join  with  us  in  saying  farewell  and  thank  you  to  Pete  Culver  and 
Jean  Savoy  for  a  job  well  done,  and  in  welcoming  Judy  Fitzgibbon  and  Nancy 
McCormick  aboard  in  their  new  roles  within  the  AFL-CIO  Community  Services  Program. 

JV:mm 

opeiu  #2  afl-cio 


DIMENSIONS 

IN  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


q^       PUBLIC  EMPLOYEE  DEPARTMENT,  AFL-CIO  BIENNIAL  CONVENTION,  OCTOBER  3-4,  1 99 1 


July  3,  1991 


Mr.  Joseph  Faherty,  President 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
8  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts   02108 

Dear  Brother  Faherty: 

The  Public  Employee  Department's  Biennial  Convention  this  year  will  be  held  on 
October  3-4,  at  the  Sands  Hotel  in  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

"New  Dimensions  in  Public  Service"  is  the  convention  theme.   In  addition  to  our 
regular  business,  we  are  planning  plenary  and  panel  sessions  that  feature  union-led 
innovations  in  the  public  service.   We  will  also  focus  on  key  issues  including  federal-state- 
local  government  relations,  tax  reform  efforts,  and  economic  development  to  create  a 
high-wage,  growth  economy. 

An  awards  banquet  will  give  special  recognition  to  those  who  have  contributed 
creatively  to  the  improvement  of  public  services. 

Among  our  confirmed  speakers  are  AFL-CIO  President  Lane  Kirkland  who  will 
address  the  awards  banquet  on  October  3.  Jeff  Faux,  president  of  the  Economic  Policy 
Institute,  will  discuss  the  need  for  massive  investment  in  our  public  services  in  order  to 
re-build  a  strong  economy.   Julie  Davis,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Labour,  member  of  the  Canadian  Union  of  Public  Employees  (CUPE)  and  president  of 
the  Ontario  New  Democratic  Party  (NDP),  will  be  the  luncheon  speaker.   She'll  describe 
labor's  phenomenal  sweep  in  the  recent  Ontario  provincial  elections  and  its  meaning  for 
public  employees. 


PUBLIC  EMPLOYEE  DEPARTMENT    John  J.  Sweeney 


AL  BILIK,  President         JOHN  F.  LEYDEN.  Secretary  ■  Treasurer 

Executive  Vice  Presidents 

Gerald  W.  McEntee  Moe  Biller 

Albert  Shanker  Angelo  Fosco 


Alfred  K.  Whitehead 


Vincent  R,  Sombrotto 
John  N.  Sturdivant 


815  Sixteenth  Street,  N  W  .Suite  308,  Washington,  DC 


(202)393-2820  Fax:(202)347-1825 
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Letter  to  Joseph  Faherty 
July  3,  1991 
Page  Two 


The  Convention  Call  is  enclosed.   We  will  send  you  a  tentative  agenda  and  more 
information  about  the  convention  in  August. 


In  Solidarity, 


Jilik 

President 


7T 


John  F.  Leyden 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Enclosure 
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cc:   Joseph  Lydon 


DIMENSIONS 

IN  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


PUBLIC  EMPLOYEE  DEPARTMENT,  AFL-CIO  BIENNIAL  CONVENTION,  OCTOBER  3-4,  1991 

CONVENTION  CALL 

Washington,  D.C. 
June,  1991 
TO  ALL  AFFILIATED  UNIONS 

GREETINGS: 

The  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Public  Employee  Department  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  will  be  held  at  the  Sands  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey  on  October  3-4,  1991,  commencing  at  9:00  AM.  on  the  first  day. 

REPRESENTATION 

Each  national  or  international  union  shall  be  entitled  to  the  number  of  delegates  and 
alternates  indicated  on  the  following  scale  on  which  they  are  paying  per  capita  tax: 

Number  of  Number  of 

Members  Delegates 

5,000  to  7,999  2 

8,000  to  11,999  3 

12,000  to  24,999  4 

25,000  to  49,999  5 

50,000  to  74,999  6 

75,000  to  124,999  7 

125,000  to  174,999  8 

175,000  and  over  9 

plus  one  additional  delegate  and  alternate  for  each  75,000  members  over  175,000. 

State  AFL-CIO  Public  Employee  Committees  that  conform  with  the  basic  guidelines  set  forth 
in  the  PED's  recommended  by-laws  for  PEC's  shall  be  recognized  by  the  PED  and  will  be  entitled 
to  one  delegate  and  one  vote. 


=3-1      N  /        II     N 

AL  BILIK.  President 
Executive  Vice  Preside 
Gerald  W.  McEntee 
Albert  Shanker 
John  J-  Sweeney 
Alfred  K.  Whitehead 

JOHN  F.  LEYDEN,  Secretary  -  Treasurer 

>nts 

Moe  Biller 

PUBLIC  EMPLOYEE  DEPARTMENT 

AFL-CIO 

Angelo  Fosco 
Vincent  R.  Sombrotto 
John  N.  Sturdivant 

815  Sixteenth  Street,  N  W  .Suite  308,  Washington,  DC  •  (202)393-2820  Fax:(202)347-1825 


The  number  of  members  of  each  national  and  international  union,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
delegates  and  alternates  and  for  roll  call  votes  at  the  convention,  shall  be  the  average  monthly 
number  on  which  per  capita  tax  is  paid  to  the  Department  for  the  twelve-month  period  prior  to  and 
including  the  second  month  preceding  the  month  of  the  opening  date  of  the  convention.  In  the  event 
that  affiliation  has  occurred  during  such  year,  the  average  shall  be  computed  from  the  month  of 
affiliation. 

Delegates  and  alternates  to  the  convention  shall  be  elected  or  otherwise  designated  by  affiliates 
at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  convention,  except  in  cases  in  which  the  convention  of  any  affiliate  meets 
within  this  30-day  period.  The  names  of  the  delegates  and  alternates  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Department  immediately  after  their  selection. 

No  affiliate  which,  at  the  opening  date  of  the  convention,  is  in  arrears  for  two  months  or  more 
to  the  Department,  shall  be  entitled  to  recognition  or  representation  in  the  convention,  except  as 
provided  in  Article  IX,  Section  3.  No  organization  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  unless  such 
organization  has  obtained  a  certificate  of  affiliation  at  least  one  sseiith  prior  to  the  convention. 

CREDENTIALS 

Credentials  in  duplicate  will  be  forwarded  to  all  affiliated  organizations.  The  original  credential 
must  be  given  to  the  delegate  or  alternate  and  the  duplicate  forwarded  to  the  Public  Employee 
Department,  AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street,  N.W.,  Room  308,  Washington,  D.  C.  20006. 

REGISTRATION  FEE 

A  $50  registration  fee  must  accompany  the  credential  for  each  delegate  and  alternate  submitted 
to  the  Public  Employee  Department.  The  registration  fee  includes  luncheon,  reception  and  dinner. 

RESOLUTIONS  AND  AMENDMENTS  -  TIME  LIMIT 

All  resolutions  and  amendments  to  be  considered  by  the  convention  must  be  received  by  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Department,  815  16th  Street,  N.W.,  Room  308,  Washington,  D.  C,  20006, 
at  least  30  days  prior  the  opening  of  the  convention.  Three  copies  of  each  resolution  or  amendment 
should  be  furnished  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer  by  the  affiliated  union. 

Any  resolution  or  amendment  received  or  submitted  after  the  time  stated  above  or  during  the 
convention  shall  be  referred  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer  who  shall  refer  any  such  proposal  to  the 
convention  with  the  understanding  that  consideration  thereof  is  dependent  upon  the  two-thirds 
consent  of  the  delegates  present  and  voting. 


In  Solidarity, 


7^^;3>^— 


Al  Bilik  John  F.  Leyden 

President  Secretary-Treasurer 
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UNITED  STATES  POSTAL  SERVICE 
475  L'ENFANT  PLAZA  SW 
WASHINGTON  DC  20260-6700 


PHILATELIC  AND  RETAIL 
SERVICES  DEPARTMENT 


July  3,  1991 


Mr.  Joseph  C.  Faherty 
President 

Massachusetts/AFL-CIO 
Eight  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  MA   02108-3722 

Dear  Mr.  Faherty: 

Thank  you  for  your  June  18  letter,  cosigned  by  Robert  J. 
Haynes,  reguesting  a  1994  stamp  honoring  George  Meany. 
Postmaster  General  Anthony  M.  Frank  has  asked  me  to 
respond  on  his  behalf. 

Each  year  we  receive  thousands  of  letters  suggesting  hundreds 
of  different  topics  for  new  stamps  and  only  25-30  can  be 
issued  most  years.   For  this  reason,  the  Citizens'  Stamp 
Advisory  Committee  has  been  established  to  review  all  sug- 
gestions and  make  recommendations  for  future  stamps  based  on 
national  interest,  historical  perspective,  and  other  criteria. 

A  proposal  for  a  stamp  honoring  Mr.  Meany  has  been  brought 
before  the  Committee  and  currently  remains  under  consideration 
for  possible  issuance.   In  view  of  your  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject, I  will  make  sure  your  letter  of  support  is  included  in 
the  Committee's  records. 

If  the  stamp  is  approved  for  issuance,  no  information  will  be 
made  public  until  the  entire  stamp  program  for  that  year  is 
complete.   This  normally  occurs  during  the  summer  or  early 
fall  of  the  preceding  year. 

I  appreciate  your  interest  in  our  stamp  program. 


JoEfTBTnte"  McKinney-Anderson 
Manager 

Sta-mp  Administration 
and  Advisory  Branch 
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International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
and  Allied  Trades  afl-cio,  cfl 
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Local  391 

25  COLGATE  ROAD 
ROSLINDALE,  MASSACHUSETTS  02131 

TELEPHONE  617-524-1949 


July    3,1991 


SIGN  PAINTERS 
SIGN  ERECTORS 
SCREEN  PROCESS 
OU^AiOR  ADVERTISING 
SJRADES 


Steven  Page 
Fleet/NorStar 
125  DuPont  Dr. 
Providence,  RI   02907 

Dear  Steven, 

As  per  our  telephone  conversation  on  July  3,1991,  enclosed  you"Vil 
find  a  list  of  contractors  in  our  area.  Hopefully,  this  list  wr4 1 
be  helpful  to  you  and  the  folks  at  Fleet/NorStar . 

This  office  feels  that  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  our  local  area 
contractors  have  not  really  had  the  opportunity  to  bid  on  this 
extensive  signage  project. 

In  the  future,  this  office  hopes  that  you  would  consider  working 
with  these  local  sign  vendors  who  are  signatory  to  a  Collective 
Bargaining  Agreement,  as  they  meet  area  standard  wages  and  benefit 
packages . 


**£%■£ 


Charles  E.-Fogell 
Business  Manager 
L.U.  391  I.B.P.A.T 


enclosure 


cc.  Richard  F.  Morgan,  General  Representative 
7th  District,  IBPAT 

Joe  Faherty,  President 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 

David  Barricelli,  President 
Rhode  Island  Building  Trades 

Edward  McElroy,  President 
Rhode  Island  AFL-CIO 


OEMAND  OUR  LABEL 


ON  ALL  SIGNS 
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JOHN  KERRY 

MASSACHUSETTS 
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lEnitefl  States  3enate 

WASHINGTON,  DC  20510-2102 

June  18,  1991 


The  Honorable  Raymond  L.  Flynn 
Office  of  the  Mayor 
Boston  City  Hall 
One  City 
Boston,  M 

Dear  M 

fk  you  for  writing  to  me  to  express  your  views  concerning  S. 
55,  the  Striker  Replacement  bill.   I  appreciate  hearing  from  you  on 
this  important  issue. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  I  am  again  this  year  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  55  and  consider  it  an  important  step  in  restoring  fairness  for 
the  collective  bargaining  process  and  labor-management  relations. 

Successful  resolution  of  labor-management  disputes  has  always 
depended  on  the  good  faith  efforts  of  both  sides  to  reach  an  agreement 
through  the  collective  bargaining  process.   For  workers,  exercising  the 
right  to  strike  is  a  serious  matter,  an  option  of  last  resort  that 
results  in  lost  wages  and  hardship  on  families.   It  has  never  been  a 
decision  workers  make  lightly. 

In  the  last  decade,  deliberate  efforts  to  undermine  the  collective 
bargaining  process  gained  legitimacy,  most  dramatically  in  1981  when 
President  Reagan  fired  12,000  striking  air  traffic  controllers  and  then 
barred  them  from  ever  regaining  their  jobs.   In  some  cases,  employers 
have  sought  to  avoid  bargaining  altogether,  forcing  workers  into  a 
strike  with  the  hope  of  replacing  them  permanently. 

I  believe  this  practice  is  a  serious  threat  to  stable 
labor-management  relations,  and  therefore  to  U.S.  productivity  and 
competitiveness.   None  of  our  major  foreign  competitors  has  this  kind 
of  labor-management  practice.   The  cooperation  of  labor  and  management 
so  necessary  to  the  successful  operation  of  our  economy  will  not  be 
achieved  if  management  holds  the  threat  of  dismissal  over  the  head  of 
its  workers  to  prevent  them  from  taking  legal  labor  actions . 

S.  55  would  amend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  prohibit  an 
employer  from  hiring  permanent  workers  during  a  labor  dispute  and  from 
discriminating  against  or  penalizing  strikers  once  the  dispute  has  been 
settled.   By  establishing  these  two  acts  as  "unfair  labor  practices," 
the  bill  effectively  overturns  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  of  Mackay 
Radio  (1938)  and  Trans  World  Airlines  (1989). 


?    . 
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S.  55  has  been  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  and  now  awaits  further  action.   When  this  legislation  comes 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  will  support  it  enthusiastically  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

I,  too,  see  the  special  importance  of  this  legislation  to  the  City 
of  Boston  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.   I  appreciate  and 
understand  your  position  and  will  certainly  work  hard  to  see  that  this 
legislation  passes  when  it  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Again,  thanks  for  writing.   I  will  continue  to  keep  your  views  in 
mind.   Please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  in  the  future  if  I  can  be 
of  any  further  assistance  to  you. 

Since, 


JFK/mah 

cc:   Boston  City  Council 

*J Joseph  Faherty,  President 
Mass.  AFL-CIO  Council 
Leo  J.  Purcell,  President 

Mass.  Building  Trades  Council 


Kerry 


PAULA  R,  GRISWOLD 
Chairman 

THOMAS  K.  LYNCH 
Commissioner 

JONELLE  L.  SOELLING 
Commissioner 
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Area  Code  (61 7) 
451 -5330 


July   2,    1991 


Joseph  Fahey 

President 

AFL-CIO 

8  Beacon  Street 

Boston,  MA  02108 

Dear  Mr.  Fahey: 

I  am  writing  to  invite  you  to  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  Robert  Wood 
Johnson  Foundation's  Information  for  State  Health  Policy  grant.   The 
Commonwealth  is  seeking  to  participate  in  this  program,  the  first  phase  of 
which  will  fund  10  states  to  identify  priority  policy  issues  and  their 
associated  information  needs  and  to  plan  improvements  to  the  information 
systems  that  serve  policy  makers. 

We  will  meet  on  Tuesday,  July  15  at  3:00  at  the  Rate  Setting  Commission, 
2  Boylston  Street,  5th  floor.   I  enclose  some  materials  that  outline  the 
program  and  our  approach  to  a  response;  a  working  draft  of  the  proposal  will 
be  available  for  your  comments  after  the  meeting. 

This  meeting  is  important  to  the  grant  application  because  it  is  an 
opportunity  to  hear  from  representatives  of  all  perspectives  of  the  health 
community.   The  Johnson  Foundation  is  looking  for  evidence  of  a  broad 
commitment  to  use  information  for  policy;  your  contributions  will  ensure  that 
this  commitment  comes  through  in  our  proposal. 

I  hope  to  see  you  on  the  15th.   Please  call  Marilyn  Marinelli  at  451- 
5330  and  let  her  know  if  you  or  a  representative  will  attend.   If  you  have 
questions,  please  call  me,  Tom  Anderson  or  Bob  Seifert.   Thank  you  very  much. 


Sincerely, 


Paula  R 
Chair 


cc:   Robert  Haynes 


Materials  for  Meeting  on  the 

ROBERT  WOOD  JOHNSON  FOUNDATION 
INFORMATION  FOR  STATE  HEALTH  POLICY  PROGRAM 

July  15,  1991   3:00  p.m. 

Rate  Setting  Commission 

2  Boylston  Street,  5th  floor 


1.  Summary  of  the  Johnson  Foundation's  Request  for  Proposals 

2.  List  of  Massachusetts  Policy  Issues 

The  program  requires  that  plans  to  improve  information 
be  directly  related  to  the  policy  making  process.   The 
application,  therefore,  calls  for  a  list  of  major 
health  policy  issues  facing  the  Commonwealth  over  the 
next  five  years.   This  list  is  a  synthesis  of  issues 
from  preliminary  discussions  with  representatives  of 
organizations  both  inside  and  outside  the  government. 

3 .  Diagram  of  proposed  interagency  working  group 

The  RFP  also  requires  a  description  of  the  structure  of 
an  interagency  working  group  that  will  carry  out  the 
planning  activities  under  the  grant.   The  "policy 
teams"  in  the  diagram  correspond  to  the  policy  issues 
from  the  list  explained  above. 

4.  Draft  work  plan  for  the  project 


The  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation 

Information  for  State  Health  Policy 

Summary  of  RFP 

Context:    "With  or  without  good  information,  state  officials 
constantly  make  decisions  that  directly  affect  the  health  of  the 
citizenry.   Too  often,  data  to  assist  with  these  decisions  are 
unavailable.   Although  numerous  examples  exist  that  show  how 
state  data  agencies  can  support  decision  making,  no  single  state 
appears  to  have  a  comprehensive  health  statistics  system  that  is 
responsive  to  policy  makers1  needs.   The  Information  for  State 
Health  Policy  program  is  intended  to  help  states  strengthen  their 
health  statistics  systems  to  support  policy  making  and  to  aid  in 
program  development  and  management."    [from  the  RFP] 

Specific  Purposes  of  Project: 

♦  Improve  availability/accessibility  of  information  relevant 
to  health  policy. 

♦  Foster  general  understanding  and  expanded  use  of  health 
information  by  policymakers  and  others. 

♦  Advance  the  state  of  the  art  of  state  health  information 
systems  and  their  application  to  health  policymaking. 

Phase  1:   Planning 

The  Foundation  will  award  grants  of  up  to  $150,000  each  to  ten 
state  governments.  The  grants  will  fund  planning  activities  for  a 
12  to  18  month  period  starting  March  1992.   Proposals  are  due 
August  1,  1991. 

The  grants  will  support  these  activities: 

♦  Identify  health  issues  of  highest  priority  to  the  state 
which  could  be  better  addressed  with  improved  information. 

♦  Review  existing  health  information  systems. 

♦  Identify  needed  improvements. 

♦  Develop  plans  for  comprehensive  health  statistics  system 
improvement . 

Each  state  may  submit  only  one  application.    This  proposal  must 
be  accompanied  by  letter  of  support  from  the  governor  and  present 
a  lead  agency  and  inter-agency  working  group  capable  of  planning 
for  comprehensive  system  improvements. 

Selection  Criteria: 

♦  Appropriateness  of  designated  lead  agency  to  review  health 
information  needs  and  oversee  information  systems 
improvements . 

♦  Adequacy  of  proposed  inter-agency  working  group  membership, 
structure,  and  process  in  representing  all  relevant  state 


agencies  and  other  interested  parties. 

♦  Readiness  of  both  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
state  government  to  use  health  information  to  address  health 
and  health  care  problems  of  the  state's  population. 

♦  Likelihood  that  the  proposed  review  and  planning  process 
will  build  strong  ongoing  constituencies  for  using  accurate 
and  timely  information  in  health  policy,  program  development 
and  management. 

Phase  2:   implementation 

The  Foundation  will  award  implementation  funds  only  to  six 
states.  These  states  will  given  up  to  $1  million  over  4  years  to 
implement  the  health  information  systems  improvements  planned  in 
Phase  1.   A   25%  state  match  will  be  reguired  for  this  phase. 


ROBERT  WOOD  JOHNSON  FOUNDATION 

INFORMATION  FOR  STATE  HEALTH  POLICY  PROGRAM 

HEALTH  POLICY  ISSUES 

I .  Improving  Health  Status  Through  Prevention  and  More 
Appropriate  Treatment  for  Priority  Health  Problems 
Examples  of  health  priorities: 

•  AIDS 

•  Infant  Mortality 

•  Chronic  Illness 

•  Substance  Abuse 

II.  Costs  of  Care:   Support  for  the  "Prudent  Buyer"  and  the 
"Prudent  Provider" 

Examples  of  policy  initiatives: 

•  Medicaid  Managed  Care  --  comparative  outcome  and 
cost  information 

•  Comparative  outcome  and  cost  information  for  the 
private  sector 

•  Clinical  Practice  Guidelines 

III.  Health  Insurance  Issues 

Examples  of  policy  issues: 

•  Small  business  insurance  coverage 

•  Data  to  compare  performance  of  insurers  and  HMOs 

IV.  Uncompensated  Care  Pool:   Improve  Efficiency  and 
Effectiveness  of  Pool  Dollars 

Examples  of  policy  issues: 

•  Bad  debt  management 

•  Use  of  pool 

•  Incentives  for  private  pay/private  insurance 

V.  Long  Term  Care  and  Elderly  Service  Planning  and  Financing. 
Examples  of  policy  issues: 

•  Prevention  and  long  term  care 

•  Private  funding  for  long  term  care 

•  Planning  for  future  LTC  needs 

•  Cost  effectiveness  of  community  based  LTC 
alternatives 

VI.  Health  Needs  of  Special  Populations 

Examples  of  policy  issues: 

•  Planning  for  programs  and  for  health  needs  of 
special  populations 

•  Evaluation  of  cost-effectiveness  of  programs 
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DRAFT 


WORKPLAN 
Stage  One:    Policy  Analysis  and  Information  Inventory 


OBJECTIVES:     Outline  policy  decisions,  and  identify 

information  resources  (available  or  not) 
needed  so  support  these  decisions;   inventory 
existing  health  statistics  and  information 
systems 

PRODUCTS:       Outline  of  policy  decisions  and  information 
needed  to  support  these  decisions; 
description  of  existing  health  data, 
including:    current  policy  relevance, 
narrative  description,  and  detailed  technical 
description 

RESPONSIBLE:    Central   Staff,    Policy  Teams,    Executive 

Committee 

TASKS : 


1.0   Organize  policy  teams  Central   Staff 

1.1  Consulting  with  the  advisory  board  and  with 
staff  of  related  state  agencies,  identify  key 
agencies  and  organizations  concerned  with 
each  of  six  policy  areas:   improving  health 
status/priority  health  problems;   costs  of 
care/prudent  buyer/prudent  provider;   health 
insurance  issues;   uncompensated  care;   long 
term  care;   &  health  needs  of  special 

populations  8/1-8/15/91 

1.2  Contact  leadership  of  agencies  and 
organizations  identified  in  1.1;  identify 
staff  participating  in  teams  to  outline 
policy  issues  and  conduct  review  of  existing 
information  resources  8/1-8/15/91 

1.3  Executive  committee  approve  policy  teams  and  name 
chairs  8/15/91 

1.4  Organize  policy  team  meetings  8/1-8/15/91 

1.4.1  Prepare  policy  brief  for  each 
meeting  summarizing  policy  issues 
and  information  needs;  circulate  to 
participants  for  review  8/15-8/29/91   Central   Staff 

1.4.2  Determine  an  analytical  framework  to  describe, 
compare  and  contrast  existing  data  sets 

8/15-8/29/91   Central   Staff 
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1.4.3  Circulate  analytical  framework  for  data 
description  8/30/91 

1.4.4  Series  of  policy  team  meetings:   review  policy 
brief;   make  preliminary  analysis  of  policy 
decisions  into 

•  goals 

•  problems/priorities 

•  options 

•  evaluation 

identify  desired  information  resources  for  each 
decision  discussed;   review  analytical  framework 
for  existing  data  descriptions;   identify  existing 
data/ information  sets;   assign  tasks  for 
collecting  information  8/15-?/?/91 

1.4.5  Review  information  front  agencies  and  organizations 
and  compile  information  catalog  ?/? 

1.4.6  Circulate  draft  catalog  to  leadership  of 
participating  agencies  and  organizations;   solicit 
responses  ?/? 

1.5   Draft  reports 

1.5.1  Draft  report  from  each  policy  team  outlining 
policy  decisions  and  desired  information  related 
to  each  decision  ?/? 

1.5.2  Circulate  draft  reports  to  leadership  of 
participating  agencies  and  organizations;   solicit 
responses  ?/? 

1.5.3  Revise  reports  and  present  to  Executive  Committee 

1.5.4  Revise  catalog;  review  with  Executive  Committee 
and  circulate  ?/? 

2.0   Circulate  consolidated  policy  report  and  information 

catalog  to  Advisory  Board  ?/? 
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Stage  Two:  Planning  to  Improve  Policy  with  Better  Information 

OBJECTIVE:      Plan  information  system  improvements  and  new 

analytical  and  dissemination  activities 

PRODUCTS:       Plans  to  use  existing  and  new  sources  of 

information  to  address  policy  issues 

TASKS : 

1.0  Reassemble  policy  teams  for  planning:   review  policy 
decisions,  information  needs  and  existing  information 
resources  Central   Staff 

1.1  Circulate  policy  team  specific  materials  to 
participants  (policy  decisions  &  desired 
information;   existing  information  catalog)         ?/? 

1.2  Organize  policy  team  meetings;   objective: 
determine  priorities  among  policy  needs  for 
information  -?/? 

1.3  Prepare  report  summarizing  policy  team 
recommendations  regarding  priorities;   submit 
to  Executive  Committee  for  review  and 
decision  about  proceeding 


?  /•? 


1.4  Meet  with  Executive  Committee  ?/? 

1.5  Policy  team  meetings  to  develop  plans  to  meet 
specific  priorities; 

1.5.1  Identify  policy  decisions  which  can  be  supported 
with  existing  information  resources,  but  which 
require  new  analytical  and  dissemination  efforts; 
develop  specific  plans  for  these  efforts; 

1.5.2  Identify  decisions  which  require  new 

data/ information  resources  or  linkage  of  new  or 
existing  data/ information  resources  as  well  as  new 
analytical  and  dissemination  efforts;   develop 
specific  plans  for  collecting  new  information, 
linking  information  resources,  and  analyzing  and 
disseminating  information; 

1.5.3  Identify  needed  changes  in  regulations  or  law; 
draft  proposed  changes; 

1.5.4  Draft  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Implementation  Proposal, 
including  legislative  proposal  for  state  matching 
funds  ?/? 

1.6  Consolidate  results  of  policy  team  work  into 
comprehensive  information  planning  document 
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Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Wome' 
Greater  Boston  Chapter 

c/o  District  65,  UAW,  636  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  MA  02 

617-536-6949 


Dear  Boston  CLUW  member, 


July  3,  1991 


1  hope  you're  enjoying  the  first  days  of  summer  with  more  to  come 
The  season  has  already  started  with  a  great  WILD  weekend.    Boston  CLUW 
members  "'//ere  there  as  students,  teachers  and  performers!  (There  were 
several  lively  skits.)    To  keep  the  momentum  going,  the  Boston  CLUW 
Chapter  is  having  a  summertime  forum  on  Tuesday,  July  23  with  Elaine 
Bernard  as  a  guest  speaker  to  talk  about  the  Health  Care  Crisis,  (leaflet 
enclosed) 

This  event  will  be  a  chance  for  us  all  to  get  some  information,  ask 
questions  and  talk  about  what  is  going  on  with  our  health  care.     Most  of 
us  don't  know  why  we're  paying  more  and  getting  less  health  care 
benefits  or  what  we  can  do  about  it     Elaine  will  be  able  to  give  us  some 
answers  and  share  with  us  her  experiences  with  the  Canadian  health  care 
system  -  a  system  that  could  be  used  in  the  United  States  to  reform  our 
health  care  system. 

Our  forum  is  timely  as  well, given  yet  another  attack  by  Gov.  Weld 
on  Health  Care  in  Massachusetts.  Today  he  will  be  announcing  his  Hospital 
Finance  Proposal  to  deregulate  health  care.  The  proposal  essentially  benefits 
wealthy  hospitals  while  making  it  very  difficult  for  community  hospitals 
and  those  that  service  underinsured  patients  and  operate  Free  Care  Pools. 

The  Boston  CLUW  Health  Care  Task  Force  will  also  report  on  our 
chapter  health  care  campaign.    Since  the  chapter  chose  this  issue  as  our 
first  focus  for  the  90 's,  it  has  become  clear  that  it  is  far  more  complicated 
than  any  of  us  suspected.  This  issue  affects  all  of  us,  especially  as  women,  . 
since  we  are  the  primary  consumers  and  providers  of  health  care.  Yet, 
because  we  all  have  different  health  care  plans  and  because  labor  unions 
haven't  taken  a  clear  position  on  the  solution  to  the  health  care  crisis,  it 
has  been  more  difficult  and  confusing  than  we  first  thought.    The  Boston 
CLUW  Health  Care  task  Force  has  been  meeting  and  has  developed  a  plan 
that  starts  with  the  basics  -  getting  information  from  you  about  your 
health  care  plans,  working  with  labor  through  Health  Care  for  All  and 
providing  educational  forums  like  the  one  on  July  23  to  help  all  of  us 
understand  what  is  going  on  with  health  care. 
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Our  next  step  is  to  get  your  ideas  and  help  to  build  the  campaign.    To 
start  with, we've  enclosed  a  questionnaire  to  fill  out  and  bring  to  the 
forum.    It  is  meant  to  give  you  some  specific  questions  to  help  you  figure 
out  what  is  covered  under  your  current  health  plan  and  how  it  has 
changed  over  the  past  5  years.    Most  of  us  have  noticed  some  changes  but 
have  not  looked  closely  at  the  dollar  amounts  or  the  benefits  packages. 
You  may  want  to  go  over  the  questions  with  a  co-worker  or  union 
steward  to  get  their  input  as  well.    Bring  it  with  you  to  the  forum  -  find 
out  how  your  plan  compares  to  others. 

On  July  23,  we  will  also  be  holding  nominations  and  elections  for  the 
chapter  delegates  to  the  National  CLUW  Convention  in  October. 
Nominations  will  begin  at  7:00pm  with  elections  at  7:15pm.    Anyone  is 
eligible  to  run  as  delegate  if  your  National  and  Chapter  dues  were  paid  as 
of  June  5,  1991.    The  Boston  CLUW  Chapter  can  elect  6  delegates.    Consider 
running  as  delegate  or  come  and  vote  for  another  CLUW  member  who  is! 

Before  the  forum,  we'll  have  an  orientation  program  at  6:30pm  for 
anyone  who  wants  to  find  out  about  National  CLUW,  the  Boston  Chapter 
and  how  to  get  involved.    Bring  your  co-workers,  friends  and  family.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  refreshments  and  time  to  catch  up  with  each  other. 

See  you  on  Tuesday,  July  23! 

In  Solidarity, 


JL,     tW^V - 


P.S.  Don't  forget  to  bring  your  questionnaire! 

Late  Note:  There  will  be  a  potluck  picnic  for  the  Black  Workers  for  Justice 
on  Saturday,  July  13  at  Peter  Hardie's  house  from  6pm  -  10pm.     Ina  Mae 
Best  and  others  from  BWFJ  will  be  there.    Peter's  address  is  6  Moultrie  St. 
Dorchester  near  Codman  Square.    Bring  any  petitions  you  have  supporting 
BWFJ  to  the  picnic.    Call  me  at  354-2283  or  Peter  at  436-6118  if  you  want 
more  information. 


Boston  CLUW  wants  to  know. 


Are  you  PAYING  MORE 
for  your  Health  Benefits 

and  GETTING  LESS  ? 


Find  out  what  you  can  do  about  that  at  Part  2  of 
our  Boston  CLUW  series  on  the  Health  Care  Crisis 


Tuesday,  July  23 
SEIU  509 

Howard  Johnson's,  Dorchester,  6th  Floor 
(Andrews  Sq.  Exit  off  S.E.  Exp.,  near  Andrews  Station,  MBTA) 
6:30pm  -  Orientation  for  CLUW 

Refreshments 
7:00pm  -  Nominations  &  Election  of  CLUW 
Convention  Delegates 
Program: 

Speaker :  Elaine  Bernard 

Director  Harvard  Trade  Union  Program 
and  past  President  NDP,  New  Democratic  Party  (Canada's  Labor  Party) 


•Come  hear  an  expert  speak  on  the  Canadian  Health  Care  System 

«  Bring  your  co-workers,  union  sisters  and  brothers,  family  members 
and  friends  to  ask  questions  and  discuss  reforming  our  health  care 
system 

•  Find  out  about  Boston  CLUW's  Health  Care  Campaign 

Childcare  will  be  provided  ****  If  you  need  a  ride  or  for  more  information, 

call  the  Boston  CLUW  office  at  536-6949. 
labor  donated 


Are  YOU  paying  MORE  and  getting  LESS??? 
A  Questionnaire  to  find  out  about  YOUR  Health  Care  Plan 

1 .  What  is  your  current  health  care  package? 

2.  What  health  plans  are  offered? 

3.  What  does  each  plan  cost? 

a.  What  is  the  employee  contribution  in  dollars?  (  individual  and  family) 

b.  What  percentage  of  the  total  is  the  employee  contribution? 

c.  Are  deductibles  and  co-payments  required? 

4.  Are  dependents  covered? 

5.  Are  there  waiting  periods  for  all  or  some  benefits? 

6.  Are  these  benefits  covered? 

a.  preventative  screenings  and  examinations? 

b.  prescriptions 

c.  mental  health 

d.  chiropractic 

e.  home  healthcare 

f.  dental  insurance 

7.  What  did  you  pay  for  your  health  care  benefits  3  years  ago?  

years  ago? 

8.  What  are  some  of  the  changes  in  coverage  you  have  noticed  over  the  past  5 
years? 


American  Red  Cross 


Office  of  Labor  Participation 
Eastern  Operations  Headquarters 

615  North  St.  Asaph  Street 
Alexandria,  VA  22314 
(703)  838-8712-13 


To    National  Labor  Blood     Date 
Drive  Designees/Donor 
Resources  Representatives 


June  17,  1991 


From   Lucious  Webb 


Subject    January/August 
Blood  Drive 


It  is  with  the  greatest  degree  of  sincere 
appreciation  and  thanks  to  you,  for  the  outstanding  work 
that  you  are  doing  to  support,  the  National  AFL- 
CIO/American  Red  Cross  Blood  Drive  during  the  months  of 
January  and  August. 

You  will  note  on  the  attached  list  of  Coordinators 
that  there  are  a  number  of  Voluntary  Blood  Banks  that 
have  agreed  to  promote,  the  January  and  August  Blood 
Drive,  and  to  report  the  number  of  union  members  and 
their  families,  that  are  supporting  the  blood  drives 
within  their  jurisdiction. 

In  our  effort  to  carry  on  a  unified  system  of 
communications,  and  to  enhance  members  of  The  Labor 
Movement  and  their  families  participation  into  the 
voluntary  blood  system  within  your  jurisdiction.  I 
believe  that  it  will  prove  to  be  invaluable  if  you  could 
develop  a  Voluntary  Blood  Drive  Committee  to  focus  upon 
this  most  important  program. 

Attached  is  a  list  of  the  National  Labor  Blood  Drive 
Designees  and  Donor  Resources  representatives  that  you 
might  wish  to  review,  revise  and  to  forward  any  changes 
to  my  office.  I  will  make  the  necessary  changes  to  the 
list  and  forward  it  to  all  groups  that  are  involved  in 
this  humanitarian  effort. 


Also  attached  is  a  copy  of  the  blood  drive  summary 
report.  If  you  should  have  any  suggestions  as  the  how 
this  form  can  be  improved  please  give  me  a  call. 

Again  thanks. 


nous  wei 
Labor  Liaison 
AFL-CIO-CS 
American  Red  Cross 
Eastern  Operations  Headquarters 


cc:   Mrs.  Dorn 

Dr.  McCullough 
Mr.  Smith 
Mrs..  Kincaide 
Mr.  Thayer 
Mr.  Krueger 
Mr.  Olson 
Mr.  Peterson 
Mr.  O'Leary 
Mr .  Lamon 
Mr.  Faherty 
Mr.  Eaton 
Mr,  Marciante 
Mr.  Cleary 
Mr.  Hodges 
Mr.  George 
Mr.  McElroy 
Mr.  Crippen 
Mr.  Powell 
Mr.  Williams 
Mr .  Waddy 
Mr .  Donahue 
Mr.  Myers 
Mr.  Crayton 

Attachment 


NATIONAL  AFL-CIO/AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  BLOOD  DRIVE 

(Rev."  06/91) 

NATIONAL  LABOR  BLOOD     -INTERFACE  WITH-       NATIONAL  RED  CROSS 
DRIVE  DESIGNEES  DIRECTORS  DONOR  RESOURCES 


CONNECTICUT  -  STATE  COORDINATOR 
Mr.  Al  Casale 
Connecticut  State  AFL-CIO 
166  Mill  Street 
Southington,  CT   06489 

(203)  237-2882 

(203)  953-8763  FAX 

Ms.  Laurie  Lopez-McNulty 
Connecticut  United  Labor  Agency 
63  0  Oakwood  Avenue 
West  Hartford,  Connecticut  06110 
(203)  953-1899 
(203)  953-1092  FAX 

Ms.  Connie  Wilson-Collins 
Connecticut  United  Labor  Agency 
272  Main  Street 

New  Britain,  Connecticut  06050 
(203)  225-8864 

Mr.  Howard  W.  Seat 

United  Way  of  Eastern  Fairfield 

75  Washington  Avenue 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut  06604 

(2C3)  334-5106 

(203)  334-3297  FAX 

Ms.*  Gemma  E.  Morgan 
United  Way  of  Southeastern 

Connecticut 
P.O.  Box  375 
1868  Route  12 

Gales  Ferry,  Connecticut  06335 
(203)  464-6012 
(203)  464-6362  FAX 

Mr.  Gary  Anderson 

United  Way  of  Greater  New  Haven 

2  67  Chapel  Street 

New  Haven,  Connecticut   06050 

(203)  777-1349 

(203)  789-8167  FAX 


Mr.  Pasquale  Cofrancesco 
United  Way  of  Greater  New  Haven 
2  67  Chapel  Street 
New  Haven,  Connecticut   06050 
(203)  777-1349 
(203)  789-8167  FAX 

Mr.  Vincent  Tata 
Connecticut  United  Labor  Agency 
P.O.  Box  2  688 

Waterbury,  Connecticut   06723 
(203)  757-9855 
(203)  757-0867  FAX 

Mr.  Reginal  Wright 
Labor  Liaison 

Connecticut  United  Labor  Agency 
63  0  Oakwood  Avenue 
West  Hartford,  Connecticut  06110 
(203)  953-1899 
(203)  953-1092  FAX 


Ms.  Linda  Baccaro 
Dir.,  DRD 

ARC  Blood  Services 
Connecticut  Region 
2  09  Farmington  Avenue 
Farmington,  CT  06032 
(203)  678-2700 
(203)  676-1515  FAX 


MAINE  STATE  COORDINATOR 

NORTHERN  MAINE 

Mr.  Paul  Chretien 

The  United  Ways  of  Maine 

P.O.  Box  H 

161  Center  Street 

Bangor,  Maine  04401 

(207)  941-2800 

(207)  941-2805  FAX 


Ms.  Dawn  Gaffka 
524  Forest  Avenue 
Portland,  ME   04104 
1-800-482-0743 
(207)  775-2367 
(207)  874-8007  FAX 


SOUTHERN  MAINE 

Mr.  Al  Camire 

AFL-CIO  Department  of  Organization 

Field  Representative-Region  VIII 

Rt.  3  Goodwin's  Mills 

Biddeford,  Maine   04005 

(207)  499-2903 


SAME  AS  ABOVE 


MARYLAND 

BALTIMORE 

Ms.  Susan  Yochelson 

Labor  Liaison 

Community  Services  Department 

Metropolitan  Baltimore  Council 

of  AFL-CIO  Unions 
2701  West  Patapsco  Avenue 
Baltimore,  Maryland  212  3  0 
(301)  247-4898 
(301)  242-1300 
(301)  525-1331  FAX 


Gil  Leseuer 
Dir. ,  DRD 

ARC  Blood  Services 
Chesapeake  Region 
2701  N.  Charles  Street 
Baltimore,  MD   21218 
(301)  467-9905  X  573 
(301)  764-4619 


MASSACHUSETTS  -  STATE  COORDINATOR 
Mr.  Earl  Beingston 
Director  of  Community  Services 
Massachusetts  State,  AFL-CIO 
8  Beacon  Street,  3rd  Floor 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02108 
(617)  227-8260 
(617)  227-2010  FAX 


GREATER  BOSTON 

Mr.  Joseph  Quirk 

Richard  Rodwell 

United  Way  of  Massachusetts 

87  Kilby  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts   02109 

(617)  482-8370 

(617)  482-6021  FAX 


Bay 


Kathleen  K.  Toscano 


Associate  Dir. 


DRD 


Donor  Services 
Ms.  Kathy  McCormack 
Manager  Sponsor  Svcs 
ARC  Blood  Services 
Northeast  Region 
18  0  Rustcraft  Road 
Dedham,  MA   02026 
1-800-258-0025 
(617)  461-2059 
(617)  461-2079 
(617)  461-2020 

Ms.  Elizabeth  Francis 
180  Rustcraft  Road 
Dedham,  MA  02  02  6 
1-800-258-0025 
(617)  461-2084 
(617)  461-2020 


SOUTH  SHORE 

Mr.  Richard  Piccuito 

United  Way  of  Massachuesetts  Bay 

1354  Hancock  Street,  Suite  309 

Quincy,  Massachusetts   02169 

(617)  472-8636 

(617)  482-6021  FAX 


SAME  AS  ABOVE 


NORTH  SHORE 

Mr.  Horace  Hamilton 

United  Way  of  Massachusetts 

170  Union  Street 

Lynn,  Massachusetts   01901 

(617)  598-1950 

(617)  596-2179  FAX 


Bay 


SAME  AS  ABOVE 


Mr.  Kenneth  Harkins 
Merrimack  Valley  United  Fund 
43  0  North  Canal  Street 
Lawrence,  Massachusetts   01842 
(508),  682-5296 
(508)  688-3053  FAX 


SAME  AS  ABOVE 


SOUTHEASTERN  MASSACHUSETTS 
Mr.  John  Sullivan 

United  Way  of  Central  Massachusetts 
484  Main  Street 
Worcester,  MA   01608 
(617)  757-5631 


Mr.  Timothy  Murphy 
290  Park  Avenue 
Worchester,  MA  01613 
(617)  756-5711 


WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS 

United  Way  of  Holyoke,  South  Hadley 

and  Granby 
256  Maple  Street 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts   0104  0 
(413)  532-3232 

Mr.  Jack  Dimonaco 

United  Way  of  Pioneer  Valley 

184  Mill  Street 

Springfield,  Massachusetts   01102 

(413)  737-2691 

(413)  788-4130  FAX 


Mr.  Tim  Murphy 
235  Chestnut  Street 
Springfield,  MA  01102 
1-800-462-2229 
(413)  737-4306 
(413)  785-0929  FAX 

SAME  AS  ABOVE 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AND  VERMONT 

STATE  COORDINATOR 
Ed  Carignan 
New  Hampshire  AFL-CIO 
110  Sheep  Davis  Road 
Pembroke,  New  Hampshire  03  275 
(603)  225-0999 
(603)  225-7294  FAX 


Ms.  Joy  Gillespie 
Dir.,  DRD 

Vermont/New  Hampshire 
Blood  Region 
P.O.  Box  508 
Burlington,  VT  05402 
(802)  658-6400 
(802)  862-4962  FAX 


NEW  JERSEY  -  STATE  COORDINATOR 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Cawley 
United  Labor  Agency  of 

Essex-West  Hudson 
10  Park  Place 
Newark,  New  Jersey   07102 
(201)  623-7878 
(201)  623-6536  FAX 


Mr.  Andrew  Skrynski 
Mr.  Peter  Sloan 
Director  of  Blood 

Recruitment 
N.  Jersey  Blood  Center 
45  South  Grove  Street 
East  Orange,  NJ   07018 
(201)  676-4700 
(201)  676-4938  FAX 


Mr.  George  C.  Norcross 
Union  Organization  for 

Social  Services 
211  South  Sixth  Street 
Camden,  New  Jersey   08103 
(609)  963-8545 


Kevin  Cochrane 

Blood  Bank  Supervisor 

Hunterson  Medical  Ctr. 

Rte .  3 1 

Flemington,  NJ   08822 

(201)  788-6406 


Mr.  Jonathan  R.  Levine 
United  Way  of  Union  County 
33  West  Grand  Street 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey   07202 
(201)  353-7171 
(201)  353-6310  FAX 


Patricia  Dostert 

Administrative 

Director  of  Laboratory 

Somerset  Medical  Ctr. 

110 

Somerville,  NJ   08876 

(201)  685-2922 


Mr.  Robert  Vreeland 
United  Way  of  Union  County 
33  West  Grand  Street 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey  07202 
(201)  353-7171 
(201)  353-6310  FAX 


Martin  Kosmin,  M.D. 

Executive  Director 

New  Brunswick  Affiliated 

Donor  Program 
1  Robertwood  Johnson  Plaza 
New  Brunswick,  NJ   08907 
(201)  937-8594 


Mr.  Edward  Purtill 
United  Labor  Agency  of 

Bergen  County 
214  State  Street 
Hackensack,  New  Jersey 
(201)  489-5457 


07601 


Mr.  Kenneth  J.  Holman 
The  United  Way  of 

Central  Jersey 
P.O.  Box  210 
32  Ford  Avenue 
Milltown,  New  Jersey  08850 
(201)  247-3727 
(201)  247-9855  FAX 


Janet  Walker 

Morristown  Memorial  Hosp, 
100  Madison  Avenue 
Morristown,  NJ  079  60 
(201)  540-5758 

Maryann  Woycecki 
Director  of  Blood  Donor 

Recruitment 
Blood  Bank  -  3WW 
Overlook  Hospital 
99  Beauvior  Avenue 
Summit ,  NJ 
(201)  522-3509 


Mr.  Curtis  Stalks 
United  Labor  Agency  of 

Essex-West  Hudson 
10  Park  Place 
Newark,  New  Jersey   07102 
(201)  623-7878 
(201)  623-6536  FAX 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Kelty 

Delaware  Valley  United  Way 

P.O.  Box  29 

3131  Princeton  Pike  Office  Park 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 

(609)  896-1912 

(609)  896-1234 


Susan  Kusic 

Director  of  Blood  Donor 

Recruitment 
Blood  Bank 

J.F.  Kennedy  Medical  Center 
James  Street 
Edison,  NJ   08818 
(201)  321-7683 

Ms.  Maureen  McCormick 
Dir.  ,  of  Donor  Recruitment 
Bergen  Comm.  Blood  Bank 
970  Linwood  Road 
Parmus,  NJ   07  652 
(201)  444-3900 

Mr.  Lou  Fantul 
Executive  Director 
Blood  Bank  of  Southern 
New  Jersey 
2  08  Kresson  Road 
Cherry  Hill,  NJ   08034 

Ms.  Melissa  Troy 
Dir.  of  Donor  Recruitment 
Central  Jersey  Blood  Bank 
494  Sycamore  Avenue 
Shrewsbury,  NJ   07702 
(201)  842-5750 


NEW  YORK  -  STATE  COORDINATOR 
Mrs.  Colleen  Gardner 
Director,  Community  Services 
New  York  State  AFL-CIO 
100  South  Swan  Street 
Albany,  New  York  12210 
(518)  436-8516 
(518)  436-8470  FAX 


Ms.  Diane  Kern 
Recruitment  Director 
Mercer  Regional  Blood  Ctr, 
1410  Parkside  Avenue 
Trenton,  NJ   08  63  8 
(609)  883-9750 

Linda  Tourtellot 
Dir. ,  DRD 

ARC  Blood  Services 
N.E.  New  York  Region 
Hackett  Blfvd.  , 
Clara  Barton 
Albany,  NY  12208 
(518)  462-7461  X  311 
(518)  42.7-0210  FAX 


BUFFALO 

Mr.  David  Keicher 

AFL-CIO  Representative 

United  Way  of  Buffalo  &  Erie  County 

742  Delaware  Avenue 

Buffalo,  New  York  14209 

(716)  887-2626 

(716)  882-0071  FAX 


Lynn  Holland 
Assistant  Dir. ,  DRD 
Ms.  Joy  Strong 
Assistant  Dir. ,  DRD 
ARC  Blood  Services 
Buffalo  Region 
78  6  Delaware  Avenue 
Buffalo,  NY   14209 
(716)  886-7500  X  316 
(716)  885-5285  X  318 


Mr.  Bill  Ratajczak 
Chairman  AFL-CIO  Blood  Drive 
Greater  Buffalo  Chapter 
786  Delaware  Avenue 
Buffalo,  New  York   14209 
(716)  886-7500 
(716)  885-5285  FAX 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ms.  Annie  B.  Martin 

Director  Labor  Participation 

American  Red  Cross 

Greater  New  York  Chapter 

150  Amsterdam  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10023 

(212)  787-1000  X  8409 

(212)  870-8851  FAX 

NIAGARA 

Michael  Little 

Eastern  Niagara  United  Way 

Locakview  Plaza 

41  Main  Street 

Lockport,  New  York   14094 

(716)  434-1190 


Ms.  Gwen  Stokes 
Assistant  Dir. ,  DRD 
ARC  Blood  Services 
Greater  NY  Chapter 
150  Amsterdam  Avenue 
New  York,  NY   10023 
(212)  787-1000 
(212)  870-8851  FAX 


ROCHESTER 
Mr.  Robert  Sauers 
Director  Labor  Participation 
United  Way  of  Greater  Rochester 
7  0  Bradgon  Place 
Rochester,  New  York  14604 
(716)  454-2270 


Ms.  Lori  Chavkin 
Dir. ,  DRD 

ARC  Blood  Services 
Rochester  Region 
50  Prince  Street 
Rochester,  NY   14607 
(716)  256-4139 
(716)  461  5251  FAX 


SYRACUSE 

Mr.  Charles  Bugnacki 

Labor  Liaison 

United  Way  of  Central  New  York 

423  West  Onondaga  Street 

Syracuse,  New  York   13  2  02 

(315)  428-2211 

(315)  428-2227  FAX 


Dir.,  DRD 

ARC  Blood  Services 

Syracuse  Region 

63  6  South  Warren  St, 

Syracuse,  NY   13  2  02 

(315)  425-1666 

(315)  425-1660  FAX 


UTICA 

Mrs.  Debra  C.  Hagenbuch 
Central  New  York  Labor  Agency 
Mayro  Building  Room  128 
239  Genesse  Street 
Utica,  New  York   13501 
(315)  735-6101 


OHIO 
CLEVELAND 


Mr.  Anthony  J.  Mithchell 
Director,  Labor  Participation 
American  Red  Cross 
Greater  Cleveland  Chapter 
1227  Prospect  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio   44115 
(216)  431-3010 
(216)  431-3025  FAX 


Ms.  Marcia  Hathaway 
Dir. ,  DRD 

ARC  Blood  Services 
Northern  Ohio  Region 
3950  Chester  Avenue 
Cleveland,  OH   44114 
(216)  431-3010 
(216)  431-3025  FAX 

SAME  AS  ABOVE 


COLUMBUS 

Mr.  Russell  Brunton 

Director  Labor  Participation 

American  Red  Cross 

Cloumbus  Area  Chapter 

995  East  Broad  Street 

Columbus,  Ohio   43205 

(614)  253-7981 

(614)  253-1544  FAX 


Wayland  Jones 

Dir. ,  DRD 

ARC  Blood  Services 

995  East  Broad  Street 

Columbus,  OH   4  32  05 

(614)  253-7981 

(614)  253-1544  FAX 


TOLEDO 

Ms.  Carol  Kauss 

Director  Labor  Participation 

American  Red  Cross 

Greater  Toledo  Area  Chapter 

2275  Collingwood  Boulevard 

Toledo,  Ohio   43620 

(419)  248-3331 

(419)  255-9326  FAX 


Ms .  Judi  Jobuck 
Dir. ,  DRD 

ARC  Blood  Services 
Northwest  Ohio  Region 
2275  Collingwood  Blvd 
Toledo,  OH   43620 
(419)  248-3331 
(419)  255-9326  FAX 


PENNSYLVANIA  -  STATE  COORDINATOR 
Mr.  William  G.  Reck 
Director 

Education  and  Community 
Services  Activity 
Pennsylvania  AFL-CIO 
23  0  State  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
(717)  231-2843 
(717)  238-8541  FAX 


17101-1138 


Mr.  Robert  Harvison 
Director  Labor  Participation 
United  Way  of  Pennsylvania 
2  01  Locust  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17101 
(717)  238-7365 
(717)  238-7414  FAX 


ALTOONA 

Mr.  William  Geis,Jr. 
Labor  Liaison 

United  Way  of  Blair  County 
P.O.  Box  8  09 
Penn  Alto  Hotel 
13th  Avenue  and  12th  Street 
Altoona,  Pennsylvania   16603 
(814)  944-0884 


Mr.  William  C.  Court 
Dir. ,  Blood  Services 
American  Red  Cross 
410  Fifth  Avenue 
Altoona,  PA   16602 
(814)  944-6146 


BEAVER 

Mr.  Joseph  G.  Spanik 
United  Way  of  Beaver  County 
1260  N.  Brodhead  Road,  Suite 
Monaca,  Pennsylvania   15061 
(412)  774-3210 
(412)  774-1250  FAX 


205 


Alex  Dela  Cruz 
Retired  Steelworkers 
4  60  Oho  Avenue 
Midland,  PA   15059 
(412)  643-9197 


Local  1212 


Mr.  Robert  Nesmith 
Assistant  Director 
ARC  Blood  Services 
Pennsylvania  Region 
Beaver  County  Chapter 
Dutchridge  Road 
P.O.  Box  519 
Beaver,  PA  15009 


BETHLEHEM 

Edward  B.  Rice 

United  Way  of  Northampton 

and  Warren  Counties 
P.O.  Box  710 

52  0  East  Broad  Street 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania   18  016 
(215)  867-3748 

(215)  867-7255  FAX 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Andrecs 

Chairman  Community  Services  Committee 

Northampton  County  Labor  Council  AFL-CIO 

53  Lehigh  Street 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania  18016 
(215)  867-3772 

FAIRLESS  HILLS 
Mr.  Louis  Genevie 
United  Way  of  Bucks  County 
413  Hood  Boulevard 
Fairless  Hills,  Penns 

(215)  949-1660 

(215)  949-0373  FAX 

CHESTER 

Mr.  Robert  Sellers 

United  Way  of  Southeast  Delaware  Co. 

The  Wolf  Building 

One  West  Third  Street 

Chester,  PA   19013 

(215)  874-8646 

(215)  874-8662  FAX 

ERIE 

Eugene  Adams 

United  Way  of  Erie  County 

110  West  Tenth  Street 

Erie,  Pennsylvania  16501 

(814)  456-2937 

HARRIS BURG   • 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Settle 

Tri  County  United  Way 

One  United  Way 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania   17102 

(717)  255-1010 

(717)  257-1908  FAX 


10 


INDIANA 

Jeanne  L.  Morris 

President 

American  Federation  of  State 

County  and  Municipal  Employees 

AFL-CIO,  Local  Union  #763 

Indiana  University  of  PA 

Indiana,  PA   15705 

(412)  357-2345 

(412)  397-2293 

(412)  357-6213  FAX 


Mr.  Tim  Wyckoff 
Interim  Director 
DRD 

ARC  Blood  Services 
Johnstown  Region 
307  Vine  Street 
Johnstown,  PA   159  01 
(814)  536-8723 
(814)  533-2700 


JOHNSTOWN 
Mrs.  Susan  Stevens 
Labor  Liaison 

United  Way  of  Greater  Johnstown 
111  Walnut  Street 
Johnstown,  Pennsylvania   15901 
(814)  535-2563 


LANCASTER 

Mr.  Jerry  Eshleman 

Labor  Liaison 

Community  Services  of  Organized 

Labor  of  Lancaster  County 
675  Manor  Street 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania   17603 
(717)  392-2518 


Mr.  Tim  Wyckoff 

Interim  Director 

DRD 

ARC  Blood  Services 

Johnstown  Region 

3  07  Vine  Street 

Johnstown,  PA   159  01 

(814)  536-8723 

(814)  533-2700 


LOCK  HAVEN 


PHILADELPHIA 

Mr.  Salvatore  J.  Barbuto 

Mr.  Joe  McDonald 

United  Way  of  Allegheny  County 

and  Southwestern  Pennsylvania 
P.O.  Box  735 
2  00  Ross  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania   152  3  0 
(215)  665-2611 
(215)  665-2531  FAX 


Mr.  Paul  E.  Hodges 
Dir.,  DRD 

ARC  Blood  Services 
Northeastern  PA  Region 
P.O.  Box  42  0 
Wilkes-Barre,  PA 
(717)  823-7164 
(717)  825-5502  FAX 


Ms.  Cynthia  Overton 
Associate  Dir. ,  DRD 
23rd  &  Chestnut  Street 
Philadephia,  PA  19103 
(215)  299-4167 
(215)  299-4121  FAX 


11 


PITTSBURGH 

Mr.  Paul  A.  Stackhouse  Jr. 

United  Way  of  Allegheny  County 

P.O.  Box  735 

200  Ross  Street 

Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania   152  3  0 

(412)  261-6010 

(412-394-5376  FAX 

Mr.  Clarence  A.  Walz 

United  Way  of  Allegheny  County 

P.O.  Box  735 

2  00  Ross  Street 

Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania   152  3  0 

(412)  261-6010 

(412)  394-5376  FAX 


READING 

Mrs.  Nancy  L.  Nieder 
United  Way  of  Berks 
P.O.  Box  302 
501  Washington  Street 
Reading,  Pennsylvania 
(215)  371-4564 
(215)  371-4569  FAX 


19603 


SCRANTON 

Mr.  William  Cockerill  Jr. 

Labor  Liaison 

The  United  Way  of  Lackawanna  County 

P.O.  Box  526 

615  Jefferson  Avenue 

Scranton,  Pennsylvania  18510 

(717)  343-5222 


Mr.  Paul  E.  Hodges 
Director,  DRD 
ARC  Blood  Services 
Northeastern  PA  Region 
P.O.  Box  420 
Wilkes-Barre,  PA 
(717)  823-7161 


SHARON 

Mr.  Jim  Micsky 

United  Way  of  Mercer  County 

300  West  State 

Sharon,  Pennsylvania   16146 

(412)  981-5222 


Mrs.  Carol  Clark 
AFGE  Local  1275 
119  Pennsylvania 


Avenue 


Centre  Hall,  Pennsylvania   16828 
(814)  238-6688 


Pat  Miller 
Donor  Resources 

Coordinator 
Mercer  County  Chapter 
American  Red  Cross 
247  S.  Oakland  Avenue 
Sharon,  PA   16146 
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WEST  CHESTER 

Mr.  Jack  C.  Frye 

President 

Chester  County  AFL-CIO  Council 

3  06  South  Pottstown  Pike 

Exton,  PA   19341 

(215)  383-2255 


WILKES -BARRE 
Mr.  Walter  Klepaski 
Dir. ,  Labor  Relations  &  Comm.  Svc, 
United  Way  of  Wyoming  Valley 
9  East  Market  Street 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania  18711 
(717)  829-6711 


Mr.  Paul  E.  Hodges 
Dir. ,  DRD 

ARC  Blood  Services 
Northeastern  PA  Region 
P.O.  Box  42  0 
Wilkes-Barre,  PA 
(717)  823-7164 


YORK 

Mr  Alan  Vandersloot 

United  Way  of  York  County 

800  East  King  Street 

York,  Pennsylvania  17405 

(717)  843-0957 

(717)  843-4082  FAX 


VERMONT  -  STATE  COORDINATOR 
Tom  Bellville 

Vermont  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 
149  State  Street 
P.O.  Box  858 
Montpelier,  VT   05602-1 
(802)  223-5229 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
Ranelle  DePaulis 
United  Way  of  the  Upper 

Ohio  Valley 
51  -  11th  Street 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia  26003 
(304)  232-4625 


Ms.  Joy  Gillespie 
Director  DRD 
Vermont/New  Hampshire 
Blood  Region 
P.O.  Box  508 
Burlington,  VT  054  02 
(802)  658-6400 


Lucious  Webb 

AFL-CIO-CS 

Labor  Liaison 

American  Red  Cross 

Eastern  Operations  Heaquarters 
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HealthMart 


June  19,  1991 


\rs*-' 


Mr.  Joseph  Faherty 
President 

Massachusetts  AFL/CIO 
8  Beacon  Street 
3rd  Floor 
Boston  MA  02108 


Dear  Mr.  Faherty: 

May  we  list  Massachusetts  AFL/CIO  as  a  Corporate  co-sponsor  for  the 
Fifth  Annual  HealthMart  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  September  24  at  the 
Hillcrest,  Waltham  MA? 

HealthMart  is  an  annual  meeting  of  benefits  managers,  business 
coalitions,  and  health  care  managers  in  New  England  committed  to 
cost  containment  and  improving  the  quality  of  and  access  to  care 
for  all  employees. 

Our  typical  attendees  are: 

o    Municipal  or  corporate  benefits  managers 
o    Small  business  owners 
o    Human  resource  directors 
o    Personnel  managers 

o    Anyone  with  the  responsibility  for  choosing  benefits  and 
monitoring  insurance  costs. 

As  a  Corporate  co-sponsor  your  members  will  receive  a  $35.00 
discount  (almost  30%)  —  $90  instead  of  $125  ($70  for  three  (3)  or 
more  attendees  per  company)  for  attending  HealthMart  '91. 


In  return,   co-sponsors  are 
following: 


asked  to  do  one  or  more  of  the 


o 

o 


Mail  our  brochures  to  your  members;  or 

Provide  your  mail  list  to  us  (on  labels,  zip  code  sorted, 

no  later  than  July  26) ;  and/or 

Run  an  ad  in  your  newsletter/magazine. 


The  Corporate  Health  Care  Exposition 
Show  Managers:  Massachusetts  Health  Data  Consortium,  Inc. 

400-1  Totten  Pond  Road  •  Waltham  MA  02154  •  617  890-6040 


Page  Two 
June  19,  1991 


I  have  enclosed  last  year's  brochure  that  describes  the  program  and 
this  year's  "Program  Track  Schedule".  HealthMart  '91  will  have  a 
new  format  with  a  keynote  luncheon  speaker  and  more  seminars! 

Susan  Carman  or  I  will  call  you  next  week  to  discuss  HealthMart  '91 
in  greater  detail.   Thank  you  for  your  interest. 


Sincerely, 


Elliot  M.  Stone 
Executive  Director 


cc:   Susan  Carman 
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HealthMart 


HEALTHMART  '91  CO-SPONSORS 


YES,  we  are  interested  in  co-sponsoring 
HealthMart '91. 


1.    Your  contact  at  our  organization  will  be: 

Name/Title: 


Affiliation: 


Address: 


Telephone: 


2.  We  will  be  willing  to  do  the  following: 

(CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 

Mail  brochure  to  our  members 

Provide  you  with  our  members  mail  list 

Run  an  ad  in  our  newsletter/magazine 

3.  Please  complete  and  return  to: 

Susan  Carman,  Conference  Manager 
Massachusetts  Health  Data  Consortium,  Inc. 
400-1  Totten  Pond  Road,  Waltham  MA  02154 
617/890-6040 

Thank  you. 


The  Corporate  Health  Care  Exposition 
Show  Managers:  Massachusetts  Health  Data  Consortium,  Inc. 

400-1  Totten  Pond  Road  •  Waltham  MA  02154  •  617  890-6040 


HEALTHMART  '90 

The  Fourth  Annual 
Corporate  Health  Care  Exposition 


Tuesday,  September  11,  1990 

Hillcrest 

220  Bearhill  Road 

Waltham,  MA 


Massachusetts 
Health  Data 
Consortium,  Inc. 

400-1  Totten  Pond  Road 
Waltham,  MA  02154 
617-890-6040 


PROGRAM 


7:30 
8:00 

Session  A: 


Session  B: 


10:00-  11:30 
Session  A: 
Session  C: 


12:00 
1:00  -  2:15 
Session  D: 


Session  E: 


Session  F: 


Registration/Coffee  Exhibit  Hall  Open  7:30  -  5:00 


CHRISTINE  VEATOR,  Senior  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  Hall  ck  Co.,  of  Massachusetts 


JUNE  AMEEN 
Omni  Health 

MICHAEL  C.  LEHANE,  Labor  Attorney 
Murphy,  Hesse,  Toomey,  Lehane 


Two  Concurrent  Sessions: 

"Workers  Compensation  In  The  1990's:  Your  Company's  Right  and  Obligations' 

Sponsored  by:  Public  Affairs  Department, 

Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Moderator:  Leonard  Nason,  Esq.,  Partner 
Uehlein  &  Nason 

SUSAN  LENNOX,  P.C.,  Partner 

Labor  and  Employment  Law  Department 

Peabody  &.  Brown 

PAUL  MEAGHER,  Senior  Counsel 
Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts 

"Cities  &  Towns  Deal  With  The  Health  Care  Crisis" 

Sponsored  by:  Massachusetts  Municipal  Personnel  Association 

Moderator:  Michael  J.  Rourke,  Deputy  Town  Administrator 
Town  of  Natick 

MARC  V.  WALDMAN,  Treasurer  &  Collector 
Town  of  Wellesley 

ED  BLEILER,  Executive  Vice  President 
Claims  Monitoring  Services,  Inc. 

Two  Concurrent  Sessions 

CONTPNUED 

Service  Standards  -  Getting  What  You  Deserve 

Sponsored  by:  Delta  Dental  Plan  of  Massachusetts 

Moderator:  Cliff  Moore,  Vice  President 

Temple,  Barker  &  Sloane,  Inc. 

SCOTT  O'GORMAN,  Director,  Marketing  &  Underwriting 
Delta  Dental  Plan  of  Massachusetts 

ALAN  S.  BREITMAN,  Principal 
William  M.  Mercer,  Inc. 

LUNCH/EXHIBITS 

Three  Concurrent  Sessions 

"Meeting  The  Quality  Challenge:  Employer-Initiated  Health  Care  Provider  Review" 

Sponsored  by:  MassPRO,  Inc. 

Moderator:  Brenda  E.  Richardson,  M.D.,  President 
MassPRO,  Inc. 

J.  PETER  MASELLI,  M.D.,  Medical  Director  TERA  S.  YOUNGER,  Executive  Director 

MassPRO,  Inc.  MassPRO,  Inc. 

"Quality  &  Cost  Management  For  Managed  Mental  Health" 

Sponsored  by:  Massachusetts  Association  of  HMOs 

Moderator:  Robert  L.  Hughes,  Executive  Director 
Massachusetts  Association  of  HMOs 

SPEAKERS:  T.B.A. 

"Universal  Health  Care  Law:  What  Next?" 

Sponsored  by:  Associated  Industries  Of  Mass. 

Moderator:  John  H.  Cogswell 

Associated  Industries  of  Mass. 

RICHARD  E.  MASTRANGELO,  Vice  President  &  General  Counsel 

Associated  Industries  of  Mass. 

REPRESENTATIVE  JOHN  E.  MCDONOUGH    STEPHEN  J.  HEGARTY,  President  (invited) 

D-Boston  Mass.  Hospital  Association 


2:30  -  4:00  Two  Concurrent  Sessions 

Session  G:  "New  Tools  For  Health  Benefit  Managers" 

Sponsored  by:  Massachusetts  Health  Data  Consortium,  Inc. 

Moderator:  Stephen  J.  Lemire,  Executive  Director 
Business  Group  on  Health 

DEBRA  J.  LERNER,  Ph.D.,  Research  Director 
Massachusetts  Health  Data  Consortium,  Inc. 

PHILIP  WOOD,  Corporate  HMOs  Program  Manager 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Session  H:  "Cost  Savings  Potential  of  Worksite  Health  Promotion 

and  Drug-Free  Workplace  Programs" 

Sponsored  by:  Emerson  College 

Moderator:  Scott  C.  Ratzan,  M.D.,  M.P.A.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Communication  Studies 
Emerson  College 

SPEAKERS:  T.B.A. 


WHAT  IS  HEALTHMART? 

An  Annual  Meeting  of  benefit  managers  and  business 
coalitions  staff  in  New  England  who  are  committed  to 
health  care  cost  containment  and  improving  the  quality 
of  and  access  to  care  for  all  employees. 

WHO  SHOULD  ATTEND? 

•  Municipal  or  corporate  benefits  managers 

•  Small  business  owners 

•  Human  resource  directors 

•  Personnel  managers 

•  Anyone  with  the  responsibility  for  choosing  benefits 
and  monitoring  insurance  costs. 

WHO  ARE  THE  SPONSORS? 

•  Massachusetts  Health  Data  Consortium,  Inc. 

•  Boston  Business  Journal 

•  Associated  Industries  of  Mass. /Industry  Magazine 

•  Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  of  Massachusetts 

•  Business  Group  on  Health 

•  Delta  Dental  Plan  of  Massachusetts 

•  Emerson  College 

•  Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 

•  Health  Action  Forum  of  Greater  Boston 

•  Massachusetts  Association  of  HMOs 

•  Massachusetts  High  Technology  Council 

•  Massachusetts  Municipal  Personnel  Association 
•MassPRO,  Inc. 

•  Waltham/ West  Suburban  Chamber  of  Commerce 


WHO  ARE  THE  EXHIBITORS? 

Over  30  exhibitors  are  expected  to  display  products 
such  as: 

•  Second  Opinion  Programs 

•  Utilization  Review  Programs 

•  Health  Maintenance  Organizations 

•  Preferred  Provider  Organizations 

•  Employee  Assistance  Programs 

•  And  other  cost  management  services 

DIRECTIONS: 

•  Going  North  on  Rte.  128,  take  exit  No.  26  —  the  Rte. 
20  exit.  Bear  right  toward  Waltham  coming  off  exit. 
Take  first  left  past  Citgo  station  at  blinking  light.  End 
of  street,  turn  left  and  then  turn  right  by  Mobil  onto 
Bear  Hill  Road. 

•  Going  South  on  Rte.  128,  take  Winter  St.  exit 

No.  27B.  Follow  signs  to  Second  Ave.  which  takes  you 
into  a  U-turn.  Then  take  first  right  onto  Second  Ave. 
Second  Ave.  becomes  Bear  Hill  Road. 

•  Coming  East  on  Rte.  117,  proceed  all  the  way  to 
Rte.  128  and  turn  left  onto  Bear  Hill  Road  at  Mobil 
station. 

•  Going  West  on  Main  St.,  from  Waltham,  pass  over 
Rte.  128  and  turn  right  into  Bear  Hill  Road  at  Mobil 
station. 

FURTHER  INFORMATION: 

Susan  Carman 

Massachusetts  Health  Data  Consortium 

617/890-6040  or  617/272-7172 


RSVP  FORM  HEALTHMART  '90 
September  1 1,  1990  Hillcrest,  220  Bearhill  Road,  Waltham,  MA 

REGISTRATION  FEE:     $50.00  Per  Person 

Which  Concurrent  Session  Do  You  Wish  To  Attend? 

8:00-9:30       (CHECK  ONE)  A  B 1:00-2:15     (CHECK  ONE)  D  E F. 

10:00  -  11:30  (CHECK  ONE)  A C  2:30  -  4:00     (CHECK  ONE)  G  H  

NAME/TITLE:: 

AFFILIATION:  

ADDRESS:    


TELEPHONE:  ( 
No.  of  Attendees: 


Amount  Enclosed  $50.00  per  Person 


PLEASE  COPY  THIS  FORM  FOR  REGISTERING  EACH  ADDITIONAL  PERSON 


Make  check  payable  and  mail  to:  Massachusetts  Health  Data  Consortium,  Inc. 

400-1  Totten  Pond  Road,  Waltham,  MA  02154 
617/890-6040 

PRE-REGISTRATION  DEADLINE:  SEPTEMBER  5,  1990 
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COMMUNICATIONS  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA 
AFL.-CIO 


/■ — X  P  O    BOX  68 

I       J                        1  1627  OSGOOD  STRE 

I /  .     _     ZT    _      NORTH  ANDOVER.  MASSACHU 

oLsOCal  1305                                             TELEPHONE 


ET 

SETTS  01845 


(508)  374-8542 


(508)  688-6038 


FAX  (508)  688-4511 


July   3,    1991 


Mr.  Joseph  C.  Faherty,  President 
MASSACHUSETTS/A.F.L.-  C.I.O. 
8  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts   02108 

Dear  Joe: 

On  Friday,  August  23,  1991,  Local  1365  C.W.A.  will  host 
its  annual  "RETIREES'  OUTING".  Festivities  will  commence  at 
10:00  A.M.  at  the  American  Legion  Farm,  1314  Main  Street, 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  continue  until  4:00  P.M.  We  sincerely 
hope  your  schedule  will  allow  you  to  join  us. 

As  in  the  past,  we  are  making  plans  for  another  success- 
ful outing.  It  would  honor  us  if  you  could  be  present  to 
help  us  enjoy  this  memorable  day. 

Awaiting  your  favorable  reply  and  looking  forward  to 
seeing  you  on  August  2  3rd,  I  remain 

Sincerely  and  fraternally, 

LOCAL  1365  C.  W.  A. 


Joseph  A.  Belanger,  President 


JAB: jmh 


Directions:  Take  Exit  51B  off  Route  495.  Go  right  at  end  of 
ramp  on  Route  125  North  heading  toward  Plaistow,  N.H.  At 
third  set  of  lights  (where  Route  125  bears  to  the  right) ,  go 
straight  ahead  on  Route  121  (toward  Atkinson,  N.H.).  The 
American  Legion  Farm  is  about  1/2  mile  on  the  left. 
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In  This  Issue 

Dates  and  locations  for  the  annual  Summer  Schools  for  Union  Women  have  been 
announced.   See  below. 

AFL-CIO  Secretary-Treasurer  Thomas  Donahue  spoke  at  the  recent  Religion-Labor 
Conference  in  Atlanta,  Ga.    Details  on  pg.  2.    Excerpts  on  pg.  14 

An  AFL-CIO  Guide  to  Pension  Investment  and  Proxy  Voting  has  been  released. 
See  pg.    4. 

Videotapes  from  We  Do  The  Work,  an  independently-produced  series  about  labor 
and  the  workplace,  are  now  available.    See  pg.  7. 


WORKSHOPS  AND  CONFERENCES 


SOLIDARITY  DAY  '91 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR 
UNION  WOMEN 


Logistical  details  are  being  finalized  for  Solidarity  Day 
'91,  the  massive  demonstration  scheduled  for  August  31st 
in  Washington,  D.C.    The  demonstration  will  show  support 
for  Labor's  goals  in  the  areas  of  striker  replacement, 
national  health  care,  and  full  freedom  of  association 
including  collective  bargaining  for  all  public  employees. 
All  union  members,  friends  and  allies  are  urged  to  attend. 
Bumper  stickers,  posters,  press  releases  and  a  variety  of 
other  materials  are  available  by  calling  1-800-LABOR  or 
(202)508-6920.    A  five  minute  video  promotion  is  also 
available  for  $7.50  from  the  Labor  Institute  for  Public 
Affairs,  815  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006, 
(202)637-5334. 

Dates  and  locations  have  been  announced  for  this  year's 
Summer  Schools  for  Union  Women,  sponsored  by  the 
University  and  College  Labor  Education  Association  in 


cooperation  with  the  AFL-CIO  Department  of  Education. 
The  schools,  held  in  four  regional  locations,  are  designed 
to  bring  together  union  women  for  a  week  of  discussing 
current  issues,  learning  new  skills  and  exchanging 
experiences.    For  further  information,  get  in  touch  with  the 
contact  person  in  your  area,  as  follows. 

Western  Region  -  July  7-12 

Evergreen  College,  Olympia,  WA. 

Contact  -  Helen  Lee  (206)866-6000  X6525  .< 

Northeastern  Region  -  July  14-19 

Rutgers  Univ.,  New  Brunswick,  NJ 

Contact  -  Sue  Coble  or  Adrienne  Eaton  (908)932-8561 

Midwestern  Region  -  July  21-26 

Univ.  of  Michigan  -  Ann  Arbor,  held  at  Northfield  Hilton, 
Troy,  Ml 

Contact  -  Symantha  Myrick  (313)370-3124  or  Elise  Bryant 
(313)764-0492. 

Southern  Region  -  August  11-16 

George  Meany  Center  for  Labor  Studies,  Silver  Spring, 

Maryland 
Contact  -  Sue  Coyne  (202)462-1400  or  Lynn  Mingarelli 

(301)431-6400 

RELIGION-LABOR  Nearly  200  representatives  of  labor  and  religious 

CONFERENCE  organizations  met  in  Atlanta  June  10th  and  11th  for  a 

continuation  of  the  Dialogue  Between  the  Religious 
Community  and  Organized  Labor  begun  at  a  1989 
conference  in  Washington.     Participants  responded  to 
presentations  from  labor  leaders  such  as  Thomas 
Donahue,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  AFL-CIO;  Rich 
Trumka,  President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America;  William  Lucy,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  AFSCME 
and  William  Stodghill,  International  Vice  President  of 
SEIU,  as  well  as  civic  and  religious  leaders  such  as 
Maynard  Jackson,  Mayor  of  Atlanta  and  Dr.  Joseph  E. 
Lowery,  President  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference.   Workshops  were  held  on  the  topics  of 
Worker  Rights  and  Striker  Replacement,  Health  Care 
Reform,  Human  Rights  and  the  Maquiladora  Industry,  and 
Farmers  and  Migrant  Workers.   A  publication 
summarizing  events  at  the  1 989  Conference  is  still 
available  from  the  AFL-CIO  Office  of  Publications  and 
Materials,  815  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


WHITE  COLLAR  WOMEN 


1991  SOLSTETIN 
AWARDS 


ELECTRONIC  MEDIA  AND 
WORKERS'  EDUCATION 


Title  is  A  Dialogue  between  the  Religious  and  Labor 
Community  A  publication  summarizing  the  Atlanta 
conference  will  be  available  shortly. 

The  Department  for  Professional  Employees's  Committee 
on  Salaried  and  Professional  Women  is  sponsoring  an 
international  conference  on  the  theme  Breaking  the 
Barriers:  White  Collar  Women  on  the  Move.   The 
Conference  will  be  held  September  5-7  at  the  Washington 
Court  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  will  examine  the 
barriers  inhibiting  career  advancement  for  white  collar 
women  and  methods  for  breaking  those  barriers.   The 
first  day  of  the  Conference  will  focus  on  the  status  of 
professional  women  in  the  workplace,  the  glass  ceiling 
and  various  other  issues  of  interest  to  all  working  women. 
Both  union  and  non-union  women  are  invited  to  attend 
this  session.   The  remainder  of  the  Conference  will  deal 
specifically  with  issues  for  union  women  including  efforts 
by  unions  to  advance  women  in  staff  and  leadership 
positions.   There  is  space  for  up  to  200  participants  which 
will  be  filled  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis.    For 
information  contact  Pamela  Wilson  or  Marjorie  Wheeler  at 
the  Dept.  for  Professional  Employees,  AFL-CIO,  815  16th 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006.    (202)638-0320. 

The  American  Labor  Museum/Botto  House  has 
announced  that  it  will  honor  Robert  Georgine,  President 
of  the  AFL-CIO's  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Dept. 
and  Joe  Glazier,  "Labor's  Troubadour,"  at  its  1991  Sol 
Stetin  Awards  Dinner.   The  dinner  will  be  held  on 
Saturday,  November  23rd  at  William  Paterson  College  in 
Wayne,  New  Jersey.   For  information,  contact  Edward 
Rosney  at  the  Museum  (201)595-7953. 

The  International  Federation  of  Workers'  Educational 
Associations  has  scheduled  a  Working  Group  Meeting  on 
Electronic  Media  and  Workers'  Education  from  October 
9-1 3th  at  the  OGB  recreation  village  in  Hafnersee, 
Karnten,  Austria.   Participants  will  discuss  applications  of 
electronic  media  to  workers'  education  as  well  as  state 
and  private  ownership  of  electronic  media  and  questions 
of  workers'  access  to  those  media.    For  more  information, 
contact  the  President  of  the  IFWEA,  Prof.  Kurt  Prokop, 
OGB  Bildungsreferat,  P.O.  Box  155,  Hohenstaufengasse 
10-12,  A-1011,  Wien,  Austria,  Tel.  (0222)  53  444/331  DW, 
Fax  (0222)  53  444/204. 


LITERACY  CONFERENCE 


The  Fifth  Annual  Adult  Literacy  and  Technology 
Conference,  a  national  conference  hosted  by  the 
Outreach  and  Technical  Assistance  Network,  will  be  held 
July  1 7-20  in  Costa  Mesa,  California.   The  theme  is 
Assessing  Technology  for  Adult  Literacy.   The 
Conference  will  include  educational  site  visits,  exhibits 
and  a  hands-on  computer  lab.   Contact  Marcy  Kay  at 
(408)378-6487. 


NEW  FROM  THE  AFL-CIO 


(Unless  otherwise  noted,  publications  mentioned  below  can  be  ordered  from 
Publications  and  Materials  Office,  AFL-  CIO, 81 5  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.20006. 
Single  copies  are  free,  unless  noted.   Contact  the  Office  for  multiple  copy  prices.) 


ECONOMIC  RESEARCH 


EMPLOYEE  BENEFITS 


EMPLOYEE  BENEFITS 


The  Department  of  Economic  Research  has  released  four 
new  papers  in  its  "AFL-CIO  Reviews  the  Issues"  series: 

*  Bargaining  '91  (Report  #48)  describes  the  results 
of  collective  bargaining  settlements  in  1990  and  the 
factors  affecting  bargaining  this  year. 

*  Profit  Sharing  and  Unions  (Report  #49) 
documents  the  extent  of  profit  sharing  plans  and 
describes  the  concerns  of  unions  in  such  programs. 

*  Banks  and  the  Financial  System:  High  Stakes 
for  Workers  as  Bush  Administration  Rolls  the  Dice 

(Report  #50)  highlights  the  types  of  reforms  that  should 
be  undertaken  to  meet  the  current  crisis  in  the  banking 
system. 

Investing  in  our  Future:  An  AFL-CIO  Guide  to  Pension 
Investment  and  Proxy  Voting  is  a  new  34-page 
pamphlet  designed  "to  assist  unionists  in  advancing 
pension  fund  policies  and  investment  practices  that  reflect 
the  interests  of  plan  participants."   The  pamphlet  is 
divided  into  two  sections  -  "Pension  Investment 
Principles"  and  "Model  Guidelines  for  Delegated  Proxy 
Voting  Responsibility."   Order  copies  as  above.    For 
further  information  on  the  subject,  contact  the  Employee 
Benefits  Department  at  (202)637-5202. 

Dramatic  changes  in  traditional  family  structure  and  the 
participation  of  women  in  the  workforce  have  created  an 
important  new  set  of  issues  for  collective  bargaining. 
Bargaining  for  Family  Benefits:  A  Union  Member's 


Guide  describes  the  latest  developments  in  flexible  work 
policies,  child  care  and  elder  care  arrangements,  new 
parent  benefits  and  reports  on  the  working  conditions  of 
child  care  workers.   The  booklet,  produced  by  the 
Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women  and  the  AFL-CIO,  is 
available  for  $3  for  one  copy  from  the  Office  of  Materials 
and  Publications.    For  larger  orders,  the  price  is  $5/copy 
up  to  20  and  $4/copy  over  20. 


RESOURCES 


COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING/ARBITRATION 


WORKING  HOURS 


The  International  Labour  Office  has  released  a  new  issue 
of  the  Conditions  of  Work  Digest  on  The  Hours  We 
Work:  New  Work  Schedules  in  Policy  and  Practice. 

The  Digest  contains  the  latest  developments  in  legislation 
and  collective  agreements  as  well  as  detailed  descriptions 
of  over  30  case  studies  in  diverse  industries  and  services 
in  various  countries.   For  ordering  information  contact  the 
ILO  Publications  Center,  49  Sheridan  Avenue,  Albany, 
New  York  12210.    (518)436-9686. 


WORKFORCE  ISSUES 


DISABLED  WORKERS 


CULTURAL  DIVERSITY 


Meeting  the  Needs  of  Employees  with  Disabilities 

provides  information  on  environmental  adaptations, 
products  and  services  that  enable  employers  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  people  with  disabilities.   The 
book  also  includes  information  on  government  programs 
and  laws,  financing  adaptive  equipment,  training 
programs,  supported  employment  and  the  school-to-work 
transition.  Available  for  $42.95  plus  $5  shipping  and 
handling  from  Resources  for  Rehabilitation,  33  Bedford 
Street,  Suite  19A,  Lexington,  MA  02173.    (617)862-6455. 

"Culturgrams"  are  quick  four-page  summaries  of 
information  on  the  cultures  and  traditions  of  various 
countries  of  the  world.   Volume  I  of  the  series  includes 
102  Culturgrams  for  North,  South  and  Central  America 
and  Europe.   Volume  II  contains  100  Culturgrams 
covering  Africa,  Asia  and  Oceania.   The  two  volumes  are 
available  separately  for  $20  apiece,  $40  for  the  set  of 
two.   Order  from  Garrett  Park  Press,  P.O.  Box  190, 
Garrett  Park,  MD  20896.    (301)946-2553. 


EMPLOYEE  OWNERSHIP 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT  COOPERATION,  EMPLOYEE 

OWNERSHIP 

Today,  at  least  11,000  U.S.  companies  are  wholly  or 
partly  owned  by  their  employees.    How  well  has 
employee  ownership  actually  worked?    Does  it  give 
employees  a  greater  role  in  decisions  affecting  their  job  or 
company?  Does  it  lead  to  improved  corporate 
performance?   The  contributors  to  Understanding 
Employee  Ownership  examine  those  questions  and 
provide  practical  information  about  the  ways  employees 
can  share  ownership  of  their  companies.    Understanding 
Employee  Ownership  is  available  for  $32/cloth  or 
$1 6.95/paper  from  ILR  Press  at  Cornell  University.   Call 
(607)255-3061  for  further  information. 


SOCIAL/ECONOMIC  ISSUES 


THE  GLOBAL  ECONOMY 


POLICY  GOALS 


Labor  in  a  Global  Economy:  Perspectives  from  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  is  the  title  of  a  new  publication  in  which 
labor  relations  scholars  and  practitioners  analyze  the 
challenges  of  the  global  economy  and  the  "new  industrial 
relations"  and  propose  strategies  for  labor  participation  in 
determining  the  economic  future  at  the  international, 
national,  industry  and  firm  levels.    Comparisons  between 
U.S.  and  Canadian  systems  provide  a  basis  for 
discussion  of  future  convergence  or  divergence  of  the 
paths  of  organized  labor  in  the  two  systems.   Cost  is 
$1 5.00/paper  plus  $1 .50  postage.    Order  from  Labor 
Education  and  Research  Center,  University  of  Oregon, 
Eugene,  OR  97403-1289.  (503)346-5054. 

Our  economic  policies  have  enormous  impact  on  the 
character  of  our  society.   The  current  recession  provides 
an  opportunity  to  re-examine  our  basic  economic  goals. 
To  help  citizens  participate  in  small-group  discussions 
about  the  economy,  the  Study  Circle  Resource  Center 
has  developed  a  set  of  materials  titled  American  Society 
and  Economic  Policy:  What  Should  Our  Goals  Be? 
For  a  free  copy  call  the  Center  at  (203)928-2616  or  send 
a  FAX  to  (203)928-3713. 


LABOR  HISTORY/CULTURE/ARTS 


FLORIDA  LABOR 
HISTORY 


The  new  volume  of  proceedings  titled  Florida's  Labor 
History:  A  Symposium  contains  scholarly  articles  on 
topics  in  Florida  labor  history  such  as  organizing  Florida 
fishermen  in  the  1930s  and  1940s,  workers'  culture  and 
women's  culture  in  Florida's  "cigar  cities"  and 
farmworkers  and  farmworkers'  unions  in  the  state,  as  well 
as  oral  histories  --  recollections  of  Florida  labor  movement 
history  from  unionists  in  the  private  and  public  sectors. 
The  114-page  book  is  available  from  Florida  International 
University,  Center  for  Labor  Research  and  Studies, 
University  Park,  Miami,  Florida  33199.    (305)348-2241. 


TEXTILE  WORKERS 


Hanging  By  A  Thread:  Social  Change  in  Southern 
Textiles  brings  together  research  by  sociologists  and 
historians  on  textile  workers  in  the  southern  United 
States.   The  volume  is  divided  into  sections  covering  the 
history  of  industrialization  and  labor  recruitment  in  the 
industry,  paternalism  and  worker  protest  and  a  section 
analyzing  contemporary  problems.    Cost  is  $32/cloth, 
$14.95/paper.   Order  from  ILR  Press,  Cornell  University, 
NY  State  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations,  Ithaca, 
NY  14851-0952.  (607)255-3061. 


LABOR  SONGS 


United  Paperworkers  Local  20  of  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 
has  produced  a  thirteen-song  cassette  titled  Still  Singing 
Solidarity  Forever.   Eleven  of  the  songs  are  original 
compositions  by  Local  20  members  and  other  area 
unionists.   To  order  contact  UPIU  Local  20,  330  Taylor 
St.,  Kaukauna,  Wl  54130.    (414)986-3424. 


THE  FLAG 


Some  Call  Her  Old  Glory  is  a  24  minute  video 
presentation  on  the  proper  display  of  the  American  flag. 
Technical  assistance  for  the  video  was  provided  by  union 
labor  and,  as  expected,  the  video  was  "made  in  the  USA 
with  American-made  products."   Send  $17.76  to  Veterans 
Protective  League,  P.O.  Box  1972,  Springfield,  IL  62705- 
1972  or  call  1-800-VETS. 


MEDIA/COMMUNICATIONS/PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  BROADCASTING 


We  Do  The  Work  is  an  eleven-part,  independently 
produced  series  about  labor  and  the  workplace  in 
America  airing  on  18  PBS  stations  around  the  country. 
The  programs,  -which  are  an  expansion  of  the  earlier 
California  Working  series,   generally  follow  a  magazine- 


style,  "60  Minutes"  type  format,  but  occasionally  whole 
programs  are  devoted  to  one  topic.    Tapes  of  past 
programs  are  available  for  $35/each.    They  include 
segments  with  actor  Danny  Glover  hosting  a  train  trip 
back  through  the  history  of  the  Pullman  Porters'  Union,  a 
recent  video  covering  the  Pittston  strike,  narrated  by  Ned 
Beatty  and  a  tribute  to  working  families  which  explores 
how  changes  in  the  American  family  effect  how  we  work 
and  live.    For  copies  of  the  group's  catalogue  and 
information  on  how  to  get  the  show  on  your  local  PBS 
affiliate,  call  or  write  We  Do  The  Work  at  1250  Addison, 
Suite  21 3A,  Berkeley,  CA  94702.    (415)549-0775. 

SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A  new,  66-page  paperback  reference  book  on  computer 
health  and  safety  information  has  just  been  published. 
Computer  Health  Hazards  provides  a  listing  of  more 
than  360  articles  and  studies  in  the  general,  trade  and 
medical  press  on  radiation  emissions,  health  and  safety, 
litigation,  legislation,  regulation,  monitoring  and  workers' 
compensation.     Copies  can  be  order  for  $35.95,  plus  $4 
postage  and  handling,  from  Hughes  Press,  500  23rd  St., 
N.W.,  Box  B203,  Washington,  DC  20037.    (202)293-2686. 


VIDEO  DISPLAY 
TERMINALS 


LEAD  ABATEMENT 


A  revision  of  the  booklet  Working  Safely  with  Video 
Display  Terminals  is  now  available  from  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration.   The 
booklet  points  out  common  stressors  caused  by  use  of 
VDTs,  their  related  health  effects  and  their  means  of 
prevention.   Topics  include  eyestrain,  fatigue, 
musculoskeletal  problems,  and  radiation.  A  single,  free 
copy  of  the  booklet  (OS  HA  3092)  can  be  obtained  by 
mailing  a  request  and  self-addressed  label  to  the  OSHA 
Publications  Office,  Room  N3101,  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.C.  20210. 

Lead  Abatement  Manual:  A  Union  Training  Course  for 
Workers  has  chapters  covering  the  health  hazards  of 
lead  for  workers  and  children,  lead  inspections, 
abatement  methods,  how  to  control  for  lead  exposure, 
workers  rights,  and  issues  for  supervisors.    Because  it 
was  developed  under  a  grant  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  it  contains  some  requirements  specific  to 
that  state,  but  most  of  the  information  is  applicable  to  any 
worker  or  union.   The  manual  is  $25.    Make  checks 
payable  to  "Western  MassCOSH"  and  allow  4-6  weeks  for 


delivery.  Address  is  Western  MassCOSH,  c/o  Philip 
Korman,  10  Thurston  St.,  #2,  Somerville,  MA  02145  or 
call  (617)666-1507. 


TRAINING/RETRAINING/EDUCATION 


THE  NEW  ECONOMY 


A  new  set  of  skills  will  be  required  of  workers  in  the 
1990s,  skills  that  are  both  deeper  and  broader  than  those 
now  expected,  according  to  a  new  report  from  the 
American  Society  of  Training  and  Development.   The 
report,  America  and  the  New  Economy,  is  the  last  of  a 
series  of  three  produced  under  a  research  grant  from  the 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  and  explores  the  impact  of 
competitiveness  and  new  organizational  structures  on 
knowledge  and  skill  requirements  for  the  U.S.  workforce. 
Copies  are  available  from  ASTD,  1640  King  Street,  Box 
1443,  Alexandria,  VA.  22313.    (703)683-8129.   Single 
copies  of  all  three  reports  are  free;  multiple  copies  are 
$3/each. 


TEACHING  MATHEMATICS 


The  Mathematical  Sciences  Education  Board  of  the 
National  Research  Council  has  produced  a  series  of  three 
booklets  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  schools  of 
today  and  tomorrow.   Professional  Standards  for 
Teaching  Mathematics  offers  ways  math  teachers  can 
create  successful  learning  environments;  A  Call  for 
Change  offers  recommendations  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  of  mathematics;  and  Counting  on  You:  Actions 
Supporting  Mathematics  Teaching  Standards 
describes  actions  to  be  taken  to  revitalize  mathematics 
education.    Copies  of  the  report  may  be  purchased  from 
the  Mathematical  Sciences  Education  Board,  818 
Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


SCHOOL  RESTRUCTURE 


In  1987  the  Oregon  legislature  passed  House  Bill  2020, 
designed  to  encourage  teacher  involvement  in  decisions 
and  school  restructuring  in  a  select  number  of  Oregon 
Schools.   The  March  Issue  of  the  Oregon  School  Study 
Council  Bulletin,  titled  Lessons  from  Laboratories  in 
School  Restructuring  and  Site-Based  Decision- 
Making:  Oregon's  '2020'  Schools  Take  Control  of 
Their  Own  Reform,  reviews  the  experiences  of  those 
schools.   Copies  are  available  for  $6/each  from  the 
Oregon  School  Study  Council,  University  of  Oregon,  1787 
Agate  St.,  Eugene,  OR  97403.    (503)346-5044.    Checks 


should  be  made  payable  to  University  of  Oregon/OSSC. 
A  $2.50  postage/handling  change  will  be  added  to  billed 
orders. 


WORKERS  MEMORIAL 
DAY 


BOY  SCOUTS 


LABOR  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

In  commemoration  of  Workers  Memorial  Day,  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor's  Community  Services  Dept,  in 
association  with  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  National 
Safety  Council  and  the  Illinois  Historical  Society,  put 
together  a  one-hour  session  for  7th  and  8th  graders  at 
the  Oliver  Perry  School  for  disadvantaged  children.   The 
sessions  included  labor  history  (emphasizing  child  labor), 
testimonials  from  workers  in  hazardous  job,  a  showing  of 
the  OSHA  film  "Can't  Take  No  More,"  and  a  labor 
songfest.    In  addition,  a  tree  was  planted  in  the 
schoolyard  in  memory  of  workers  who  had  been  killed  on 
the  job. 

As  part  of  this  year's  Union  Industries  Show  in 
Minneapolis,  MN,  a  special  clinic  gave  Boy  Scouts  in  the 
area  the  opportunity  to  complete  requirements  for  the 
American  Labor  Merit  Badge.   The  Badge,  which  was 
established  in  1987  requires  Scouts  to  learn  something  of 
the  history  of  the  American  labor  movement  as  well  as 
workers'  rights  and  responsibilities  and  current  concerns 
of  the  labor  movement.    At  the  Minneapolis  clinic, 
seventy-one  Scouts  participated  and  finished  the  Badge. 
The  longevity  of  the  Badge  as  part  of  the  catalogue  of 
potential  Merit  Badges  will  depend  on  its  popularity.  To 
establish  the  American  Labor  Merit  Badge  in  your  area, 
contact  your  local  Community  Services/United  Way  liaison 
or  the  local  Boy  Scout  chapter  or  call  Steve  Boscardin, 
the  AFL-CIO/Boy  Scout  liaison  at  (214)580-2128. 


TOO  LATE  FOR  TIMELY  INCLUSION 

Announcements  of  the  following  conferences  were 
received  too  late  for  timely  inclusion  in  Education  Update. 
However,  details  of  the  conferences  may  be  of  interest  to 
some  readers. 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
INNOVATION 


WOMEN  IN  THE  BUILDING 
TRADES 


The  National  Planning  Association  held  a  two-day 
conference  June  11-12  in  Washington,  DC  on  The  Future 
of  Labor-Management  Innovation  in  the  United  States. 

Speakers  at  the  Conference  included  Lynn  Williams, 
President  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  former 
Secretary  of  Labor  John  Dunlop,  former  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Labor-Management  Relations  John  Stepp 
and  Donald  Ephlin,  former  Vice  President  of  the  U.A.W. 
In  addition,  teams  of  labor  and  management 
representatives  described  innovative  labor-management 
cooperation  projects  in  a  number  of  industries. 

The  Wisconsin  State  AFL-CiO  was  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  for  the  Midwest  Regional  Tradeswomen's 
Conference,  held  June  28-30  in  Madison,  Wisconsin.   The 
theme  of  the  Conference  was  Forging  New  Traditions: 
Tradeswomen  Building  the  90's.   Workshops  were  held 
on  Organizing  Support  Groups,  Growing  Older  in  the 
Trades,  Bridging  the  Gender  Gap  -  Women  and  Men 
Working  Together,  and  Becoming  Active  in  Your  Union. 


AFL-CIO  TESTIMONY 

The  following  are  examples  of  recent  AFL-CIO  testimony.   For  copies,  write  to  AFL-CIO 
Office  of  Publications  and  Materials,  Room  209,  815  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006.   Be  sure  to  include  order  number  and  title. 

91-22Robert  M.  McGlotten,  Director,  Dept.  of  Legislation,  AFL-CIO,  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Labor-Management  Relations  on  the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement. 

91-23Diane  Factor,  Industrial  Hygenist,  Dept.  of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  AFL-CIO 
before  the  Environment  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Science,  Space  and 
Technology  on  the  Indoor  Air  Quality  Act  of  1991  (HR  1066). 

91-24William  J.  Cunningham,  Legislative  Representative,  AFL-CIO,  before  the  House  Budget 
Committee  Task  Force  on  Economic  Policy,  Projections  and  Revenues  on  the  Economic 
Impact  of  a  Mexico  Free  Trade  Agreement. 

91-25William  J.  Cunningham,  Legislative  Representative,  AFL-CIO,  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Commerce,  Consumer  Protection,  and  Competitiveness  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  on  the  Economic  Impact  of  a  Mexico  Free  Trade  Agreement. 

91-28Jay  Power,  Legislative  Representative,  AFL-CIO,  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Forests, 
Family  Farms,  and  Energy  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  Legislation 
Related  to  Old  Growth  Forest  Management. 
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EDUCATION  UPDATE  Education  Update  is  a  bi-monthly  publication  issued  in 

January,  March,  May,  July,  September  and  November  of 
each  year.    If  you  wish  to  submit  material  for  possible 
inclusion  in  Education  Update,  please  keep  in  mind  the 
time  necessary  for  preparation,  publication  and  bulk-rate 
mailing  schedules.    For  example,  information  about  a 
conference  should  be  submitted  two  months  in  advance, 
if  possible. 

Articles,  publications,  or  news  should  be  sent  to: 
,  Mary  Lehman,  AFL-CIO  Department  of  Education,  c/o 
Education  Update. 


EDUCATION  UPDATE  ADDRESS  CORRECTION 

Detach  and  mail  with  old  label  to:  AFL-CIO  Department  of  Education,  c/o  Education  Update 
815  16th  Street,  N.W.,  Room  407,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

Please  add  my  name  to  mailing  list. 

Please  correct  my  mailing  address. 


Name 

Organization 

Address  

City State Zip_ 
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GEORGE  MEANY  CENTER  COURSES 

The  George  Meany  Center  for  Labor  Studies  will  offer  these  workshops  and  programs  during 
July,  August  and  September,  1991. 

JULY 


July  21-26 


July  27  -  August  2 


August  4-9 


August  4-9 


ARBITRATION:PREPARATION  &  PRESENTATION,   -  A  workshop 
presenting  mock  cases  before  professional  arbitrators.   Sessions  will  be 
videotaped. 

COLLEGE  DEGREE  PROGRAM,  --  Members  of  AFL-CIO  affiliates 
remain  in  residence  at  the  George  Meany  Center  while  working  on  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  from  Antioch  University. 

August 

TEACHING  TECHNIQUES  FOR  LABOR  EDUCATION,  -  A  class  to 
demonstrate  techniques  commonly  used  in  labor  education  for  those 
who  teach  in  union  conferences,  summer  schools  or  night  classes. 

ORGANIZING  II,  -  An  institute  cosponsored  by  the  AFL-CIO 

Department  of  Organization  and  Field  Services  for  experienced  union 
staff.  Topics  include  internal  private  sector  organizing,  issue-oriented 
campaigns  and  recruiting  and  training  union  members. 


August  11-16 


August  18-23 


UCLEA  SOUTHERN  SCHOOL  FOR  UNION  WOMEN,  -  Ten  workshops 
will  be  offered  to  union  women  from  across  the  South.    Some  of  them 
are:  Mobilizing  the  Membership,  Today's  Challenges  for  Working 
Women,  Skills  for  Bargaining  and  Organizing  the  Unorganized. 

NEWSWRITING  AND  EDITING  FOR  UNION  PUBLICATIONS,  -  For 

union  editors  who  want  coaching  on  the  basics  of  publishing  readable, 
interesting  and  credible  publications. 


SEPTEMBER 


Sept.  8-13 


ADVANCED  ARBITRATION,  -  An  advanced  program  that  focuses  on 
examination  and  cross-examination  of  witnesses,  preparation  of  briefs 
and  research. 


Sept.  10-13 


Sept.  15-20 


DESKTOP  PUBLISHING,  -  This  institute  teaches  the  basics  of 
PageMaker  desktop  publishing  software  and  is  designed  for  labor 
editors  and  educators  with  some  computer  experience. 

NEGOTIATING  CONTRACTS  WITH  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
AGENCIES,  -  An  institute  for  preparing  initial  proposals,  developing 
committee  work,  record  keeping  procedures,  opening  statements, 
appropriate  contract  language  and  ratification. 
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Excerpts  from  a  speech  by 

Thomas  R.  Donahue,  Secretary-Treasurer,  AFL-CIO 

"On  The  Condition  of  Workers  in  1991" 

Dialogue  Between  Religious  Community  and  Organized  Labor 

June  10,  1991 

"...there's  been  an  historic  change  in  the  United  States  over  the  past  20  years,  and  it's 
been  a  change  for  the  worse...  In  the  1950s  and  1960s,  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  got  a 
little  smaller  over  time...    But  in  the  1980s,  there  was  a  big  turnaround.   The  gap  between  rich 
and  poor  actually  got  wider.    For  the  wealthiest  fifth  (of  the  population),  it  was  bonanza  time. 
Their  share  of  total  income  rose  from  41 .7%  to  44.6%.    But  the  poorest  fifth  saw  their  share 
go  down  from  5.3%  --  which  was  too  small  already  --  to  4.6%  --  about  where  it  had  been  in 
1950.   These  trends  are  continuing  as  we  speak.    In  other  words,  the  rich  are  getting  richer, 
the  poor  are  getting  poorer,  and  the  income  of  people  in  the  middle  is  stagnating." 

"As  many  as  one  in  three  Americans  has  either  inadequate  medical  insurance  or  none 
at  all.   These  are  not  corporate  attorneys  or  stockbrokers.   These  are  janitors  and  waitresses 
and  retail  workers  who  don't  have  it  because  they  can't  afford  it.   They  have  to  make  the 
choice  every  payday  between  food,  rent  and  health  care  --  and  health  care  has  to  lose." 

"The  unemployment  insurance  system  in  the  United  States  has  never  been  great. ..But 
it  is  now  worse  than  it  has  been  in  generations.    Here  again,  it  doesn't  make  a  lot  of  difference 
to  the  affluent.    It  does  make  a  difference  for  the  workers  near  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.   They 
are  the  ones  who  are  most  vulnerable  to  the  recession.   They  are  the  ones  who  will  stay 
unemployed  long  after  the  markets  and  the  stock  analysts  proclaim  the  end  of  the  recession. 
The  gaps  in  the  system  mean  that  they  suffer  more  than  anyone  in  a  society  like  ours  should 
have  to." 

"We  have  fought  over  the  decades  for  a  minimum  wage,  abolition  of  child  labor,  the 
right  to  organize,  fair  and  decent  housing,  equality  of  opportunity,  and  a  host  of  other 
necessities  and  amenities  for  working  people  and  for  the  poor  of  our  nation.   Workers  have 
been  more  successful  in  some  countries  than  in  others  --  but  in  any  case,  most  of  our 
victories  have  been  at  the  national  rather  than  the  international  level.    But  as  those  boundaries 
become  more  porous  --  as  capital  becomes  more  mobile  --  how  do  working  people  protect 
themselves  and  other  working  people  here  and  abroad?" 

"In  1981,  we  marched  on  Washington  with  over  400,000  people  to  demonstrate  our 
solidarity  and  to  say  to  President  Reagan  that  he  had  no  "mandate"  from  the  workers  of  this 
nation.   The  intervening  ten  years  have  been  tough  years,  not  just  for  workers  but  for  the 
nation.    But  the  labor  movement  has  survived.    Our  numbers  haven't  diminished  and  our 
energy  and  determination  are,  if  anything,  greater...  On  Labor  Day  weekend  in  1991,  we  will 
march  on  Washington  again  to  say,  'We  have  survived  and  now  we  want  to  thrive.'   We  will 
be  in  Washington  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  to  set  out  an  agenda  of  hope  for  this  nation 
and  its  workers  and  to  say  that  we  are  still  determined  to  make  this  country  deliver  on  its 
promises  of  equality,  justice  and  decency  for  all." 

"A  couple  of  months  ago,  (Polish  Solidarity  leader  Adam  Michnik)  ...spoke  at  the 
Central  Synagogue  in  New  York.    He  passed  along  some  advice  from  a  Polish  poet  during  the 
Nazi  occupation:  'When  you  think  you  can  do  nothing  is  when  you  can  do  the  most.'   Fifty 
years  later  --  in  a  different  nation,  in  a  different  moral  climate,  in  a  different  world  -  that  is  still 
very  true. 
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July  8,    1991 


Joe  Faherty 
President 

Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
8  Beacon  St. ,  3rd  floor 
Boston,  Ma.  02108 

Dear  Joe, 

On  behalf  of  the  WILD  Steering  Committee,  I'd  like  to  thanl<Vou  JOr  a 
wonderful  speech  at  our  Institute.  Your  speech  stood  out  frbwr  those 
given  in  the  past  because  you  talked  turkey  about  issues  which  matter  to 
union  women.  You  also  said  something  which  WILD's  participants  need  to 
hear  more  often,  that  they  are  the  labor  movement's  future.  As  such, 
they  have  the  responsibility  to  become  the  best  possible  leaders. 
Several  women  expressed  appreciation  for  your  understanding  of  their 
concerns. 

Over  the  last  11  years  I've  watched  you  get  out  front  on  health  and 
safety  issues  which  effect  VDT  operators,  most  of  whom  are  female.  I've 
been  impressed  by  your  commitment  to  those  issues.  I'm  pleased  that 
you're  now  in  a  position  to  advocate  in  the  statewide  labor  movement  for 
working  women.  I  know  that  the  WILD  Steering  Committee  shares  my  view. 

I  recently  received  notice  that  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  had  provided 
UMass/Boston  with  a  gift  subscription  to  Labor's  Heritage.  Many  thanks! 
I  just  recently  began  my  own  subscription  and  have  been  impressed  with 
the  quality  of  the  publication  and  its  usefulness  in  the  classroom.  The 
magazine  will  be  a  great  resource  for  our  students. 

Thanks  again,  Joe,  for  a  terrific  speech  at  WILD.  The  women  who  heard 
it  recognized  it  for  what  it  was,  an  acknowledgement  of  their 
contribution  to  organized  labor  in  Massachuesetts. 


Pat  Reeve 

Acting  Director,  Labor  Studies  Program 
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Cesar  Chavez 


United  Farm  Workers  x^-< 

La  Paz,  California  93570 

Thursday  evening 

Dear  Friend, 

I  wish  there  was  an  easy  way  for  me  to  give  you  this  news. 

Earlier  this  afternoon,  our  lead  attorney,  Marcos  Camacho  came  to  meet 
with  me.   Perhaps  you  remember  the  celebration  we  had  when  Marcos  became 
an  attorney.   The  son  of  a  poor  farm  worker  family,  he  studied  under  our 
own  law  apprenticeship  program  here  in  La  Paz  and  passed  the  California 
bar  exam  on  his  first  attempt.   He  still  works  with  us  as  a  full-time 
volunteer;  all  of  us  are  very  proud  of  this  committed  young  man. 

Marcos  came  into  my  office  with  his  head  down  and  eyes  lowered.  Quietly, 
he  informed  me  that  our  Union  has  been  ordered  to  pay  $2.4  million 
dollars  to  Carl  Maggio,  one  of  the  most  powerful  growers  in  California. 
We  must  pay  immediately  and  in  full. 

The  California  Supreme  Court  refused  to  hear  our  case.  And  now  the  trial 
court  judge,  William  Lehnhardt,  has  ordered  that  we  pay  the  $2.4  million 
dollars  before  we  can  even  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

As  I  listened  to  Marcos,  I  couldn't  help  but  feel  sadness  and  frustra- 
tion over  a  judge  who  has  consistently  twisted  the  law  in  order  to 
silence  us.   Essentially,  we  are  being  forced  to  pay  for  a  strike  we 
legally  and  successfully  organized  over  a  decade  ago. 

But  his  decision  really  doesn't  surprise  me.   During  the  strike,  the 
judge's  own  family  participated  in  strikebreaking  activities.  His  own 
wife  helped  harvest  Maggio' s  carrot  fields.   His  son  was  part  of  a  make- 
shift crew  of  high  school  students  hired  as  strikebreakers. 

I  remember  when  the  strike  first  began.   The  picket  captains  were 
reporting  that  all  of  Maggio' s  workers  had  gone  out  on  strike.   I  don't 
think  I  can  remember  another  strike  where  we  had  complete  support.   But 
there  were  also  reports  of  angry  growers  who  had  hired  guards  with  guns 
to  intimidate  striking  farm  workers. 

Four  days  after  the  strike  began,  the  growers'  anger  turned  violent.   I 
remember  talking  to  Frank  Ortiz,  our  Vice-President,  who  said  he  could 
not  believe  how  they  were  beating-up  our  people.   Out  of  control,  like  a 
three  alarm  fire,  the  growers  and  their  guards  unleashed  their  hatred  on 
us . 

They  beat  us  with  baseball  bats  and  threatened  us  with  attack  dogs.  They 


shot  directly  into  picket  lines  and  set  our  cars  on  fire.  Maggio  himself 
deliberately  drove  his  truck  into  a  group  of  strikers,  hitting  one  man 
and  breaking  both  his  legs. 

The  violence  finally  peaked  when  three  grower  foremen  shot  and  killed 
one  of  our  brothers,  Rufino  Contreras,  using  weapons  bought  and  paid  for 
by  the  growers. 

Rufino  was  only  29  years  old.  He  had  two  small  children,  Julio, 5,  and 
Nancy, 4.  They  lived  in  a  little  wooden  shack  because  that's  all  they 
could  afford.   A  few  days  before  Rufino  was  murdered,  his  wife  Rosa  was 
using  a  kerosene  lamp  for  light.  The  lamp  exploded  and  Rosa  suffered 
burns  over  half  of  her  body.  Rosa  was  lying  in  a  hospital  bed  when  my 
wife,  Helen,  told  her  of  her  husband's  death. 

And  I  will  always  be  angered  by  Lehnhardt's  judgment  at  a  hearing 
against  the  foremen  accused  of  killing  Rufino.  It  was  obvious  that  these 
three  men  were  involved  in  the  crime.  Yet  Lenhardt  refused  to  charge  any 
of  them.  Lehnhardt  let  the  men  go  with  only  $5,000  bail. 

Despite  the  tragedy  and  abuse,  Judge  Lehnhardt  ordered  jus  to  pay./ 

From  the  first  day  we  stepped  into  his  courtroom,  Lehnhardt  made  his 
bias  against  us  no  secret.  In  fact,  Marcos  tells  me  that  Lehnhardt 
snickered  as  he  immediately  ordered  us  to  pay  the  $2.4  million  dollars. 

When  will  injustice  like  this  end?  When  will  farm  workers  be  able  to 
live  and  work  in  dignity? 

Just  this  morning,  as  I  drove  to  Los  Angeles  for  a  meeting,  these  same 
questions  came  to  my  mind.  I  took  Highway  223  through  Arvin  cutting 
across  the  thriving  green  fields  that  form  the  heart  of  the  Southern  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  Though  it  was  barely  5:30,  farm  workers  were  already 
well  into  their  workday.  I  thought  of  how  each  day  these  men  and  women 
have  to  work  from  daybreak  to  sundown.   But,  as  I  passed  an  onion  field, 
I  realized  I  was  looking  at  rows  of  children  —  tired  and  dirty,  working 
quietly  beside  their  parents. 

Later  in  the  morning,  I  saw  Doctors  Bernard  Corn  and  Don  Park  at  the 
Hotel  Employees  and  Restaurant  Employees  dental  clinic.   I  noticed  that 
the  children  in  the  waiting  room  were  about  the  same  age  as  the 
children  I  had  seen  laboring  in  the  fields.  But  somehow,  the  faces  of 
the  farm  worker  children  seemed  so  much  older,  sadder  compared  to  the 


children  in  that  waiting  room.  When  our  children  go  to  the  dentist  it's 
only  to  get  their  teeth  pulled... no  check-ups,  no  cleanings,  no 
fillings .. .and  certainly  no  braces.  Our  children  deserve  the  same  as 
other  American  children  —  this  is  what  we're  all  about.  This  is  why  we 
must  continue. 

Lehnhardt  knew  how  devastating  his  decision  would  be.   After  nearly  30 
years  of  organizing,  I  have  met  many  men  like  Lehnhardt  —  racist,  arro- 
gant, and  power-wielding.  But  I  have  looked  into  their  eyes  and  seen  the 
fear  that  betrays  their  arrogance  and  racism. 

Lehnhardt' s  decision  cannot  destroy  the  spirit  of  our  movement.  There 
are  too  many  people  counting  on  us... too  many  workers  who  continue  to 
suffer  the  indignities  of  poverty,  the  reckless  use  of  toxic  pesticides, 
the  secret  shame  of  sexual  harassment  by  foremen  who  always  seem  to  get 
away  with  it,  and  the  deep  scars  racism  leaves.   There  are  far  too  many 
children  in  the  fields  who  have  never  seen  a  dentist  or  a  doctor... who 
have  never  known  a  life  without  hunger  or  suffering.   We  have  to  con- 
tinue; for  us  there  is  no  choice. 

But  we  can't  do  it  alone.  When  Marcos  came  to  me  with  the  news  of 
Lehnhardt' s  order,  I  knew  we  would  not  be  able  to  get  through  this 
difficult  time  without  our  friends. 

Undoubtedly,  the  $2.4  million  dollar  judgment  puts  a  tremendous  strain 
on  our  limited  funds.  We  need  your  help!  We  are  in  a  terrible  crisis. 
We  must  pay  Maggio  now  --  before  we  can  even  think  of  appealing. 

We  need  your  contribution.   Please  consider,  doubling  your  usual  amount 
or  making  a  special  gift  of  $100  or  more. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  your  generosity  during  this  difficult  time. 

Muchas  gracias, 


Cesar 

P.S.   I'm  now  getting  ready  to  meet  with  the  Union's  leadership  to  give 
them  the  bad  news.  We  desperately  need  your  help! 
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July  5,  1991 


President  Joseph  Faherty 
Mass.  AFLCIO 
8  Beacon  St. 
Boston,  MA  02108 

Dear  Brother  Faherty, 

I  think  you  will  be  interested  in  the  enclosed 
material  concerning  trade  union  issues.   The 
matter  is  being  widely  circulated  to  opinion 
makers,  especially  members  of  both  houses  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  who  will  deal  with  the 
problems  legislatively. 

It  was  nice  meeting  you  again  at  the  COPE 
boat  ride  and  helping  a  worthy  cause  besides. 


Fraternally  yours 


Louis  Leopold 
Chairman 
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Scabs  Renamed 


Permanent  Replacements 


if  you  don't  come  in  on  Sunday, 
don't  come  in  on  Monday"  was  a  typi- 
cal comment  by  employers  before 
labor  legislation  began  to  even  out  the 
balance  of  power  between  employer 
and  employee.  Workers,  fearful  of 
losing  their  jobs,  had  no  choice  but  to 
comply  with  any  demands.  If  they 
protested  unsafe  conditions,  less-than- 
subsistence  wages,  or  long  hours,  they 
were  fired,  and  there  were  always  far 
too  many  in  worse  condition  who  were 
willing  to  be  hired  in  their  place.  Un- 
scrupulous employers  were  more  than 
ready  to  use  the  threat  of  replacements 
as  a  further  weapon  to  keep  their  work 
force  in  line. 

As  our  country  progressed,  laws 
were  passed  that  began  to  protect 
workers,  and  which  allowed  them  to 
join  unions  in  order  to  protect  them- 
selves. Legislation  passed  during 
the  New  Deal  was  especially  impor- 
tant in  making  the  employment 
relationship  a  fairer  match  up. 

In  1935,  Congress  enacted  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  (also 
known  as  the  Wagner"  Act),  which 
guaranteed  Americans  the  right  to 
organize  and  engage  in  concerted  ac- 
tivities, including  the  right  to  strike. 
It  encouraged  collective  bargaining, 
a  time-tested  and  democratic  way  of 
settling  differences  through  com- 
promise. When  bargaining  reaches 
an  impasse,  -  the  employer  can  lock 


his  employees  out  to  put  additional 
pressure  on  them  for  a  settlement. 
Similarly,  workers  can  go  out  on 
strike,  during  which  tinre  they 
sacrifice  their  income,  in  order  to  put 
additional  pressure  on  the  employer 
to  reach  a  settlement.  In  fact,  neither 
tactic  is  usually  used,  but  the  poten- 
tial for_either  can  encourage  serious 
bargaining  that  leads  to  a  settlement." 


Permanent  Replace- 
ments Destroy  Right  to 
Strike 

An  1938,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled,  in 
NLRB  v.  Mackay  Radio  and  Telegraph 
Co.,  that  while  an  employer  is 
prohibited  from  firing  a  worker  for 
engaging  in  a  legal  strike,  he  can  per- 
manently replace  that  worker.  But  it 
makes  little  difference  to  someone 
who  is  now  without  a  pay  check 
whether  he  or  she  was  fired  or  "per- 
manently replaced."  The  means  may 
be  different,  but  the  effect  is  the  same. 
And  the  message  is  clear:  if  you  strike, 
which  is  perfectly  legal  and  your  right, 
you  will  lose  your  job. 

For  years,  employers  rarely  used 
permanent  replacements  because 
they  knew  it  was  looked  on  un- 
favorably by  the  public,  which 
viewed  it  as  a  questionable  ethical 
practice.  The  common  usage  of  such 


terms  "strikebreaker"  and  "scab"  are 
testimony  to  that  sentiment. 

The  public  still  feels  that  way. 
Three  major  national  pollsters  have 
found  that  the  American  public  is 
strongly  supportive  of  the  right  of 
workers  to  strike  without  fearing  that 
their  jobs  will  be  lost  to  replacement 
workers.  In  two  separate  polls  con- 
duced by  Penn  and  Schoen  in  late 
January  and  mid- June  1990,  two- 
thirds  of  all  adult  Americans  said  that 
employers  should  not  have  the  right 
to  fire  and  permanently  replace 
employees  who  exercise  their  right 
to  strike.  Nearly  90  percent  of  those 
polled  felt  strikers  should  be  assured 
that  they  could  return  to  their  jobs  if 
the-strikcwasno  protect  the  families' - 
health  care  benefits  or  to  protest  un- 
safe working  conditions.  More  than 
85  percent  of  all  strikes  in  America 
today  are  over  just  these  issues. 
These  findings  are  perfectly  consis- 
tent with  earlier  polls  taken  by  the 
Roper  Organization  and  by 
Yankelovich  Clancy  Schulman  for 
Iwze/CNN. 

Yet,  since  the  1980's,  a  growing 
number  of  companies  are  willing  to 
risk  public  disapproval  by  using  the 
threat  of  permanent  replacements  to 
either  break  the  unions  or  to  frighten 
workers  into  granting  major  conces- 
sions at  the  bargaining  table.  In  the 
past  few  years,  this  tactic  has  been 
used  by  such  large  concerns  as  Boise 
Cascade,  Georgia-Pacific,  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company,  Magic 
Chef,  Phelps  Dodge,  Greyhound, 
Hormel  Meat  Packing,  Kraft,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  newspaper  com- 
pany, TWA,  Continental  and  East- 
ern Airlines.  In  many  of  these  cases, 
the  company  has  gone  so  far  as  to 


(continued  on  other  side) 


(continued  from  other  side) 

deliberately  provoke  a  strike  in  order 
to  hire  replacements  already 
recruited  and  waiting  in  the  wings. 

A  he  law  allows  an  employer  to  hire 
temporary  replacements  during  a 
strike  called  over  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice. The  striking  workers,  however, 
are  guaranteed  that  they  can  have  their 
jobs  back  once  the  strike  is  over.  And 
"temporary"  has  no  limit  other  than  the 
duration  of  the  strike.  But  economic 
strikers  -  those  who  found  that  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process  has  broken 
down  and  they  have  no  recourse  but  to 
legally  withhold  their  labor,  those  who 
are  striking  over  pay  or  health  benefits 
or  job  safety  -  have  no  such  guarantee. 
Their  jobs  may  not  be  there  after  the 
strike  is  over. 

This  has  a  chilling  affect  on  the 
collective  bargaining  process  itself. 
Those  employers  who  are  seeking 
unreasonable  concessions  or  who  in- 
tend to  break  the  union  have  no  in- 
centive to  bargain  in  good  faith.  And 
the  right  to  strike  is  transformed  into 
the  right  to  commit  economic 
suicide. 

Since  permanent  replacements  are 
eligible  to  vote  in  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  elections  while 


economic  strikers  lose  that  right  after 
one  year,  an  employer  just  has  to 
operate  with  permanent  replace- 
ments for  12  months  before-a  decer- 
tification election  can  be  held. 
Voting  in  that  election  will  be  a 
workforce  made  up  entirely  of 
strikebreakers  who  gained  their  jobs 
by  crossing  a  union  picket  line.  The 
right  to  strike  is  transformed  into  the 
right  to  assist  in  breaking  one's  own 
union. 


Legislation  Needed 


N< 


lone  of  this  is  what  Congress 
originally  intended  when  it  guaranteed 
the  right  to  join  a  union  and  the  right 
to  strike.  The  balance  has  been  upset 
and  the  deck  is  again  stacked  heavily 
against  the  individual  working  man 
and  woman.  ¥ 

The  proper  goal  of  collective  bar- 
gaining is  a  settlement  fair  to  both 
sides,  not  the  elimination  of  either 
side  by  the  other.  And  a  strike  or  a 
lock-out  should  be  considered  a 
suspension,  not  a  termination,  of 
employment.  This  is  the  case  in 
many  industrialized  countries.  The 
International  Labor  Organization 
(ILO  Convention  98)  makes  it  plain 
that  workers  cannot  be  punished  for 


exercising  their  right  to  strike.  Both 
law  and  practice  in  Belgium,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Nether- 
lands and  Sweden  reject  the  idea  of 
dismissing  striking  workers.  A 
strike  in  these  countries  does  not 
constitute  a  breach  of  contract,  but 
rather  a  temporary  suspension  of  the 
labor  contract.  None  of  these 
countries  empowers  an  employer  to 
terminate  the  striking  workers' 
employment  and  hire  permanent  re- 
placements. 

The  United  States  should  do  no 
less.  Social  Democrats,  USA  calls 
on  the  U.S.  Congress  to  enact  legis- 
lation that  prohibits  employers  from 
hiring  permanent  replacement 
workers  during  a  labor  dispute  and 
from  discriminating  against  striking 
workers  returning  to  their  jobs  once 
the  labor  dispute  is  over.  Without 
these  guarantees,  workplace  fairness 
is  impossible.  Q 


Social  Democrats,  USA  is  the  movement  of  Eugene  V,  Debs,  Norman  Thomas,  A,  Philip  Randolph, 
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I  would  like  to  join  Social  Democrats,  USA  and  have  enclosed  $25.00  for  flrst-year  dues  ($13  forstudents, 
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"PMIBLE-Blt«STIHB" 

Union-Busting, 
Pure  and  Simple 


Union-busters  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  sophisti- 
cated. The  newest  game 
they  play  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  goes  by  the 
curious  name  of  "double- 
breasting."  To  the  uniniti- 
ated, this  sounds  like  a 
harmless  style  for  suit 
jackets.  For  construction 
workers  who  must  work 
under  the  conditions  of 
double-breasting,  it  spells 
union-busting. 

DOUBLE-BREASTING  = 
RUNAWAY  SHOP 

Let's  take  the  simplest 
case.  Construction  Firm  X 
has  bargained  collectively 
with  unions  representing 
carpenters,  plumbers,  brick- 
layers and  other  skilled 
craftsmen  for  15  years.  Mr. 
Smith,  who  owns  Firm  X, 
has  taken  full  advantage  of 
the  union  hiring  halls  to 
meet  his  manpower  needs 
for  skilled  workers.  The 
unions,  in  fact,  train  their 
members  in  all  aspects  of 
the  trade  during  long  ap- 
prentice periods. 

Now  Mr.  Smith  thinks 
labor  conditions  are  con- 
ducive to  operating  non- 
union. He  knows  that  some 
jobs,  such  as  many  large 
commercial  contracts,  are 
easier  for  unionized  com- 
panies to  secure.  And   he 


doesn't  want  to  close  opera- 
tions and  move  to  another 
location  to  re-open  "union- 
free"  (as  a  typical  runaway 
shop  would  do). 

His  solution:  open  up  a 
second,  non-union  opera- 
tion that  is  virtually  identi- 
cal to  his  Firm  X,  except 
that  it  is  not  covered  by  a 
union  contract. 

The  two  firms  can  legally 
have  common  ownership. 
They  can  be  located  in  the 
same  city.  Mr.  Smith  can 
legally  transfer  work  from 
his  union  shop  to  his  non- 
union entity. 

In  effect,  Mr.  Smith  has  a 
runaway  shop,  he  has  fled 
from  his  collective  bargain- 
ing obligations,  without 
having  to  go  to  the  bother 
of  relocating  to  another  city. 

VARIATION  ON  THE  THEME 

Mr.  Smith  has  yet  another 
possible  option.  Because  of 
the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  the  construction  indus- 
try, Congress  enacted  sec- 
tion 8(f)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  in 
1959.  This  allows  construc- 
tion unions  to  enter  into 
what  are  called  "pre-hire 
agreements."  This  type  of 
agreement  is  entered  into 
by  a  union  and  a  construc- 
tion firm  before  all  em- 
ployees for  the  job   are 


hired.  Congress  felt  this 
was  necessary  because  of 
the  transitory  nature  of  the 
construction  industry. 

The  employer  agrees  that 
work  will  be  performed  ac- 
cording to  the  union  con- 
tract. In  return,  he  has 
complete  access  to  the  pool 
of  skilled  employees  belong- 
ing to  the  union. 

Today,  a  contractor  can 
simply  repudiate  a  pre-hire 
agreement  after  it  expires, 
even  if  the  union  can  prove 
that  the  majority  of  workers 
still  want  a  union.  Mr.  Smith 
has  n#  duty  to  bargain  after 
his  contract  with  the  union 
expires. 

The  NLRB  case  that  re- 
sulted in  this  change,  the 
Deklewa  decision,  involved 
a  union  and  an  employer 
association  that  had  en- 
joyed a  stable,  25  year 
history  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. Moreover,  all  the 
parties  agreed  that  all  of 
the  employees  were  union 
members. 

WIDESPREAD  AND  GROWING 

Double-breasting  is  ad- 
versely affecting  an  increas- 
ing porportion  of  the  four 
million  unionized  workers 
in  the  building  and  con- 
struction trades. 

In  1981,  19  percent  of 
the  400  top  construction 
companies  in  the  U.S.  had 
double-breasted  operations. 
By  1983,  54  percent  of  the 
50  largest  contractors  by 
dollar  volume  were  double- 
breasted.  In  April  1986,  a 
staggering  80  percent  of  the 
top  25  firms  had  double- 
breasted  entities.  Such  affili- 
ates are  even  more  common 
among  smaller  contractors. 

And  no  wonder.  Firms 
specializing  in  advising 
employers  on  how  to  remain 


or  become  non-union  are 
proliferating  "how-to"  manu- 
als and  crash  courses  in 
"going  double-breasted." 
They  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  non-union  construc- 
tion contractors  can  employ 
union-trained,  skilled  work- 
ers who  are  willing  to  work 
in  a  non-union  shop,  espe- 
cially in  these  times  of  sur- 
pluses of  union-trained 
labor. 

But  these  workers  will  be 
working  without  a  union 
contract,  without  its  safety 
regulations,  its  benefits  and 
provisions  for  decent  pay. 
Mr.  Smith  has  managed  to 
walk  out  on  a  legal,  con- 
tractual agreement  with  his 
employees  in  Firm  X,  either 
by  repudiating  it  by  refus- 
ing to  renew  a  pre-hire 
agreement  even  if  a  major- 
ity of  the  employees  are 
union  members,  or  by  set- 
ting up  a  bogus  second 
company  that  is  non-union. 

CONGRESS  SHOULD  ACT 

Congress  is  considering 
bills  that  would  redress  this 
denial  of  worker  rights,  and 
re-establish  what  Congress 
itself  intended  when  it  en- 
acted 8(f)  some  25  years 
ago.  It  would  provide  that 
pre-hire  agreements  are 
binding  unless  the  union  is 
decertified,  fair  and  square. 
And  it  would  eliminate  the 
use  of  double-breasting  as 
a  means  of  walking  out  on 
the  requirements  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements 
by  making  these  agreements 
applicable  to  all  businesses 
operated  by  a  single  em- 
ployer within  the  geo- 
graphical area  covered  by 
the  agreement. 

We  urge  Congress  to  enact 
such  legislation. 
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'rganized  labor  is  undergoing  a 
resurgence,  and  there  are  indications 
that  the  steady  erosion  of  union 
membership  in  the  United  States  is 
slowing  or  has  ended.  Yet,  critics  of 
trade  unions  from  both  left  and  right 
continue  to  use  the  relative  decline  of 
union  membership  to  support  their 
anti-union  views. 

For  some,  fewer  union  members  is 
proof  that  unions  are  a  thing  of  the 
past,  needed  in  a  different  era  but 
not  in  a  present  one  characterized 
by  enlightened  employers  and  a 
benevolent  government.  For 
others,  fewer  union  members  is 
evidence  that  an  increasingly 
sophisticated  workforce  has  come 
to  understand  that  management 
flexibility  is  the  true  source  of  all 
wealth.  For  some,  fewer  union 
members  means  that  unions  are  too 
involved  in  politics,  and  for  others 
it  means  that  unions  are  not  fully 
committed  to  political  action.  For 
some,  declining  union  membership 
has  meant  that  workers  recognize 
unions  as  special  interests,  and  for 
others  that  old-fashioned  union 
leaders  have  failed  to  sell  the  idea 
of  trade  unionism.  All  critics  point 
to  declining  union  membership  as 
proof  that  labor  leaders  are  out  of 


touch  with  their  members  and  do 
not  speak  for  them. 

These  propositions,  though  seem- 
ingly contradictory,  share  two  ele- 
ments in  common:  they  are  wrong 
and  they  obscure  issues  that 
deserve  a  high  priority  on 
America's  political  agenda. 

The  loss  of  union  members  in  the 
U.S.  can  be  almost  entirely  at- 
tributed to  the  deindustrialization 
of  America  and  the  attendant  plant 
closings  and  layoffs.  The  erosion  of 
America's  industrial  base  has  been 
greatly  exacerbated  by  the  mis- 
guided and  disastrous  economic 
and  trade  policies  of  the  Reagan 
Administration.  American  unions 
are  not  responsible  for  the  export  of 
jobs  to  low-wage  countries  where 
workers  are  frequently  exploited. 

Nor  are  union  members  rejecting 
their  unions.  The  number  of  union 
decertification  elections  is  minus- 
cule and  involves  less  than  1/10  of 
1%  of  organized  bargaining  units. 
Moreover,  union  membership  in 
the  public  and  service  sectors  is  in- 
creasing. However,  the  dramatic 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  service 
sector,  now  encompassing  over 
70%  of  all  employment,  has  meant 
that  the  rate  of  unionization  in  this 
sector  remains  at  10%  despite  in- 
novative and  effective  organizing 
efforts  by  unions  representing  ser- 
vice sector  workers.  The  wage  dif- 
ferential between  union  and  non- 
union service  workers  performing 
the  same  work  is  dramatic,  and  all 
evidence  suggests  that  millions  of 
Americans  in  this  sector  would  join 
unions  if  given  the  opportunity. 

Unfortunately,  most  unorganized 
American  workers  seeking  union 
representation  are  discovering  that 
this  basic  right  is  effectively  denied 


to  them.  Employers,  with  the  active 
encouragement  and  assistance  of 
the  most  anti-union  Administration 
in  60  years,  have  undermined  the 
system  of  industrial  relations  and 
collective  bargaining  in  this 
country.  This  system,  institutional- 
ized in  the  Wagner  Act  of  1934  has 
become,  in  the  words  of  AFL-CIO 
President  Lane  Kirkland,  a  "dead 
letter." 


Justice  Denied 
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nion  representation  elections 
have  dropped  by  50%  under 
Reagan's  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  Going  back  further,  workers 
have  voted  for  union  representation 
in  less  than  half  of  these  elections 
since  1972.  Protection  for  workers 
seeking  to  form  unions  as  provided 
for  in  the  law  is  simply  not  available. 
Fear  and  intimidation  accompany 
most  organizing  efforts.  During  the 
Reagan  Administration,  over  10,000 
workers  per  year  have  been  fired  for 
union  activity.  One  study  estimates 
that  one  worker  in  20  voting  for  a 
union  will  be  discharged.  Since  1973 
the  number  of  Unfair  Labor  Prac- 
tices Complaints  per  representation 
election  filed  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  tripled. 

For  workers,  justice  delayed  be- 
comes justice  denied,  as  employers 
abuse  administrative  processes  to 
delay  elections,  bargaining  orders 
and  remedies  of  the  NLRB. 
Moreover,  penalties  for  breaching 
labor  laws  are  negligible.  This  has 
led  to  widespread  and  flagrant 
violations  of  the  law.  One  study 
concluded  that  as  much  as  40%  of 
the  decline  in  union  organizing  can 
be  attributed  to  illegal  activity  by 
employers. 

(Continued  on  other  side ) 
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ext  year  will  mark  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  the  defeat  of  the  Labor 
Law  Reform  Act,  a  bill  that  con- 
tained modest  revisions  designed  to 
address  what  were  then  obvious 
deficiencies  in  the  law.  The  fierce 
opposition  to  these  modest  reforms, 
together  with  the  earlier  formation 
by  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  of  a  Council  on  a 
Union  Free  Environment,  revealed 
the  willingness  of  employers  to  aban- 
don the  spirit  of  collective  bargaining 
and  deny  a  role  for  trade  unions  in 
American  society.  These  extreme 
views,  held  even  by  some  moderate 
business  leaders,  were  fueled  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Air  Traffic  Con- 
trollers union  by  President  Reagan  in 
1981  and  by  his  appointment  of 
avowed  enemies  of  trade  unions  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
The  Reagan  NLRB  has  systematical- 
ly reinterpreted  the  scope  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  com- 
pletely thwart  its  purpose  and 
remove  the  few  remaining  protec- 


tions for  workers  exercising  their 
rights. 

The  failure  of  the  national  labor 
law  is  only  part  of  the  picture. 
Public  employees,  excluded  from 
the  NLRB,  must  depend  on  state 
legislation  to  secure  their  collective 
bargaining  rights.  Although  41 
states  have  passed  some  form  of 
legislation  granting  collective  bar- 
gaining rights  to  public  employees, 
many  of  these  laws  are  not  com- 
prehensive and  contain  harsh,  anti- 
labor  provisions.  The  political  ef- 
forts of  organized  labor  and  its  al- 
lies have  resulted  in  the  passage  of 
comprehensive  public  employee 
collective  bargaining  in  only  26 
states. 


An  Agenda  for  Reform 

l3ocial  Democrats,  USA  is  com- 
mitted to  the  protection  and  promo- 
tion of  democratic  values  in  the  U.S. 
and  abroad.  We  are  committed  to 
the  extension  of  democracy  beyond 
the  political  sphere  to  economic  life. 


We  call  for: 

•  a  complete  and  major  revision 
of  the  federal  law  governing  in- 
dustrial relations  in  order  to 
promote  and  protect  the  rights 
of  workers  to  form  unions  and 
bargain  collectively  with  then- 
employers; 

•  the  appointment  of  people  who 
are  committed  to  workers' 
rights  to  administer  this  law, 

•  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
guarantee  the  rights  of  public 
employees  to  form  unions. 

Reaganomics  has  damaged 
America's  economy  and  its  political 
life.  A  post-Reagan  America  will 
have  much  to  restore  and  rebuild. 
For  Social  Democrats,  USA, 
rebuilding  a  system  of  industrial 
relations  that  protects  the  rights  of 
workers  to  form  their  own  or- 
ganizations and  to  participate  in 
economic  and  political  decision 
making  in  a  meaningful  way  has  top 
jriority  on  our  domestic  agenda. 


Social  Democrats,  USA  is  the  movement  of  Eugene  V.  Debs,  Norman  Thomas,  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph, Bayard  Rustin  and  countless  others  who  have  worked  and  continue  to  work  tirelessly  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  freedom  and  economic  justice  to  all  Americans  and  to  people  the  world  over. 

Please  send  me  further  information  about  Social  Democrats,  USA. 

I  enclose  a  contribution  of  $ to  further  the  educational  work  of  Social  Democrats,  USA. 

I  would  like  to  join  Social  Democrats,  USA  and  have  enclosed  $  25.00  for  dues($13  for  students, 

unemployed  and  retired). 
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Send  to:  Social  Democrats,  USA,  815  15th  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  511,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 
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THE  AMEH3GAN  EG0MGMY 


From  time  to  time  public 
attention  '  in,  America  fo- 
cuses on  one  group  or 
another  which  deserves 
compassion  or  sympathy — 
the  homeless,  the  unem- 
ployed, the  poor.  And  they 
often  get  compassion  and 
sympathy.  But  compassion 
and  sympathy  are  poor  sub- 
stitutes for  the  awareness 
of  how  intimately-  con- 
nected all  of  our  fortunes 
are;  when  the  United  States 
fails  in  its  promise  to  vast 
numbers  of  citizens,  it  is 
failing  all  of  us.  And  when 
its  economic  strength  is 
diminished,  so  Ls  its  politi- 
cal wilL 

This  is  why  the  loss  of 
America's  industries'  is  of 
overriding  concern,  not  just 
to  those  who  lose  their  jobs 
but  to  all  of  us. 

One  of  the  great  economic 
strengths  of  the  United 
States  has  been  its  ability 
to  sustain  vast  numbers  of 
people  in  the  middle  class. 
And  the  middle  class  has 


been  open  to  many  Ameri- 
cans, given  hard  work,  some 
luck  and  a  willingness  .to 
band  together  with  fellow 
workers  ■  in  labor  unions. 
Jobs  requiring  intelligence 
and  skill — but  not  neces- 
sarily expensive  education 
—in  manufacturing,  con- 
struction and  public  service 
were  open  to  large  num- 
bers and  could,  especially 
when  the  jobs  were  union- 
ized, yield  middle  class 
incomes.  This  meant  that 
factory  workers  could  buy 
the  goods  they  produced, 
carpenters  could  buy  houses 
and  bus  drivers  could  buy 
cars. 

Equally  important,  they 
were  able  to  demand  the 
respect  that  goes  along 
with  being  employed  in  a 
job  recognized  as  necessary 
and  productive.  This  re- 
spect for  honest  work  and 
for  the  person  who  does  it 
has  been  an  important  part 
of  the  culture  that  has 
nurtured  our  freedom  and 


democracy. 

All  of  that  is  still  true, 
but  it  is  less  true  every 
year.  This  fact  should  dis- 
turb not  only  those  directly 
affected  but  all  of  us.  The 
manufacturing  jobs  that 
have  supported  the  Ameri- 
can middle  class  are  dis- 
appearing, throwing  thou- 
sands of  once  self-sufficient 
and  productive  people  into 
poverty. 

Men  and  women  who 
earned  S15  an  hour  in  steel 
plants  are  now  earning  S5 
an  hour  assembling  com- 
puter boards  or  working  in 
fast  food  restaurants. 
Others  aren't  able  to  find 
any  work. 

More  than  6  million  peo- 
ple who  want  to  work  full- 
time  are  working  only  part- 
time,  not  only  earning  less 
money  than  they  need  but 
rarely  receiving  the  kinds 
of  medical  and  other  bene- 
fits that  go  along  with  many 
full-time  jobs. 

Since  1979,  the  United 
States  has  lost  two  million 
manufacturing  jobs.  Those 
jobs  paid  an  average  of 
$444  a  week,  and  are  being 
replaced  by  jobs  paying  an 
average  of  S272  a  week  with 
fewer  benefits.  Even  with 
American  families  working 
more  hours,  they  earned 
11  percent  less  in  real  dol- 
lars in  1984  than  in  1967. 

This  is  bad  news  that 
cannot  be  papered  over  by 
talk  of  a  "post-industrial" 
society  that  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  the  service 
industries  over  manufactur- 
ing. Clearly,  "post-indus- 
trial'' means  poorer  for  far 


too  many  people. 
.  All  the  fashionable  talk 
about  'yuppies''  and  invest- 
ment bankers  making  mil- 
lions of  dollars  while  still  in 
their  twenties  cannot  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  many 
young  working  families  can 
no  longer  afford  to  have 
one  parent  stay  home  with 
babies  and  young  children 
or  buy  the  same  kind  of 
housing  that  their  parents 
could  afford  at  their  ages. 

It  cannot  obscure  the  fact 
that  minorities  are  particu- 
larly hard  hit  by  these  de- 
velopments. Jobs  in  the 
garment  industry  that  once 
served  as  the  first  rung  in 
the  ladder  for  immigrants 
from  Europe  are  increas- 
ingly unavailable  for  the 
new  immigrants  from  Latin 
America  and  Asia.  Some  60 
percent  of  black  male 
workers  with  middle  class 
incomes  work  as  semi- 
skilled operatives  or  in 
construction  labor.  Black 
males  are  clustered  in  those 
industries — auto,  steel,  rub- 
ber, textiles,  machinery  and 
shoes — that  have  contracted 
the  most  and  that  are  the 
most  sensitive  to  cheap 
imports.  A  much  smaller 
proportion  are  employed  in 
industries  where  US.  ex- 
ports remain  strong,  such 
as  computers  or  aircraft. 

It  cannot  obscure  the  fact 
that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  families  crowd  into  shel- 
ters or  huddle  on  the  streets 
because  they  are  unable  to 
find  housing.  Many  more 
must  accept  overcrowded 
living  conditions,  sharing 
{Continued  on  other  side) 
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housing  with  extended  fam- 
ily members.  .  - 

These  are  not  problems 
that  are  ameliorated  by  the 
now  chic  charitable  volun- 
teerism,  with  the  well-to-do 
serving  in  soup  kitchens 
once  a  week. 

These  problems  stem  in 
large  part  from  the  precar- 
ious position  American 
manufacturing  is  in.  They 
would  be  solved  only  by  a 
concentrated  effort  to  re- 
build our  economy,-  while 
ensuring  that  unfair  trad- 
ing practices  that  put  U.S. 
industry  at  a  disadvantage, 
with  the  advantage  often 
secured  through  the  exploi- 
tation of  foreign  workers, 
are  eliminated. 

The  past  few  years  have 
seen  just  the  opposite  ap- 
proach, with  government 
policies  encouraging  a  can- 
nibalistic frenzy  of  mergers 
and  takeovers  with  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  chang- 
ing hands  to  no  productive 
purpose.'  The  result  has 
been  the  growing  disparity 
of  wealth  and  income. 
Twenty  years  ago,  those 
people  in  the  bottom  40 
percent  of  the-  economy 
earned  20  percent  of  all 
family  income.  By  1985,  they 
brought  in  only  15.5  per- 
cent of  all  income.  This  is 
in  stark  contrasrta  Japan, 
for  example,  where  the  rich- 
est tenth  makes  17  percent 
and  the  poorest  tenth 
makes  6  percent  of  national 
income. 

As   America   replaces 


manufacturing  jobs  with 
lower-paying  service  jobs, 
these  disparities  will  in- 
crease, with  those  at  the 
top  economic  strata  absorb- 
ing more  and  more  of  the 
nation's  income. 

An  America  with  larger 
disparities  in  income,  fewer 
chances  to  break  out  of.- 
poverty  and  less  productive 
work  available  is  an  America 
.  that  will  have  trouble  main- 
taining the  kind  of  demo- 
cratic culture  we  have 
cherished. 

The  loss  of  America's 
basic  industries  such  as 
steel,  and  high-technology 
jobs  such  as  computer 
board  manufacturing  will 
also  adversely  affect  our 
national  defense. 

It  is  the  position  of  Social 
Democrats,  USA  that  the 
best  way  to  prevent  war  is 
to  be  prepared  to  fight  if 


necessary.  To  be  unpre- 
pared is  to  invite  war.  A 
nation  without  the  capabil- 
ity to  make  either  steel  or 
computer  boards  is  unpre- 
pared to  defend  itself. 

And  yet  that  is  the  situa- 
tion we  are  headed  for.  More 
than  200  steel  plants  have 
closed  in  the  last  decade 
and  employment  has  fallen 
from  425,000  production 
workers  in  1973  to  175,000 
today. 

We  will  soon  lose  the  ex- 
pertise needed  to  set  up 
steel  plants  or  computer 
board  assembly  plants,  even 
if  we  needed  them  to  win  a 
war.  (Indeed,  now  that  we 
import  almost  77  percent 
of  our  shoes,  we  could  not 
even  keep  our  soldiers 
properly  shod  if  we  had  a 
major  mobilization  of 
forces.) 

In  a  war  we  would  have 


to  spend  much'of  our  mili- 
tary energy  solely  on  secur- 
ing supply  lines  and  ensur- 
ing that  other  friendly 
nacions  retained  the  capa- 
bility of  manufacturing' what 
rwe  needed. 

That  is  not  the  kind  of 
position  that  the  United 
States  should  be  in,  yet  we 
have  done  little  to  even 
recognize  the  problem, 
much  less  solve  it. 

It  is  the  position  of  the 
Social  Democrats,  U.SA_, 
that  a  crucial  element  in 
the  economic,  political,  so- 
cial and  military  health  of  : 
the  United  States  and  its 
important  experiment  in 
democracy  is  a  strong 
manufacturing  base.  The 
fact  that  we  are  losing  it 
and,  worse,  that  those  in 
power  seem  unwilling  to  do 
anything  to  stop  that  loss, 
is  dismaying  and  frightening. 


Social  Democrats,  USA  is  the  movement  of  Eugene  V.  Debs,  Norman  Thomas,  A. 
Philip  Randolph,  Bayard  Rustin  and  countless  others  who  have  worked  and 
continue  to  work  tirelessly  to  extend  the  benefits  of  freedom  and  economic  justice 
to  all  Americans  and  to  people  the  world  over. 
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Expanding  Economic 
Democracy 

by  John  T.  Joyce  .-■■. 

President,  Bricklayers  and  Allied  Craftsmen 


. 


J.  am  happy  to  address  this  convention 
of  Social  Democrats,  U.S.A.  Your  late 
national  chairman,  Bayard  Rustin,  is 
someone  for  whom  I  had  enormous  ad- 
miration and  respect. 

I  will  never  forget  the  stirring 
speech  he  delivered  to  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Bricklayers'  Union  in 
1970.  I  was  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  Bayard  was  on  the  program  and 
as  the  time  for  his  appearance  ap- 
proached, I  became  nervous  about 
what  he  would  say  and  how  those 
words  would  be  received.  But 
Bayard  was  Bayard,  and  with  his 
usual  grace  he  put  forth  the  important 
principles  by  which  he  lived  and 
made  them  relevant  to  all  those  in  the 
hall.  -^-. 

On  that  occasion,  as  he  often  did, 
Bayard  spoke  of  "extending 
democracy."  I  share  with  American 
Social  Democrats  the  perspective 
that  we  should  "strive  to  extend 
democracy  in  all  spheres  of  public 
life  --  political,  social  and 
economic." 

What  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  this 
morning  is  industrial  democracy  — 
which,  for  me,  very  simply  means 
any  social  and  economic  process,  or 
combination  of  processes,  which 
makes  it  possible  for  those  impacted 
by  economic  decision-making  to 
play  an  increasingly  effective  role  in 


that  process.  At  the  most  immediate 
level,  the  level  closest  to  the  daily 
lives  of  most  people,  it  means  bring- 
ing to  our  "work  lives"  the  same 
democratic  principles  for  which  we 
as  a  nation  and  a  society  have  fought 
and  worked  during  the  last  two 
hundred  plus  years  to  establish  in  our 
"political  lives,"  and  which  are  now 
more  or  less  firmly  expressed  in  our 
local  and  national  political  struc- 
tures. 

Economic  democracy  means,  at  a 
minimum,  the  right  to  an  effective 
voice  in  determining  the  wages, 
hours  and  conditions  under  which  we 
work. 

•More  fully,  it  means  the  ability  to 
help  shape  our  work  so  that,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  it  is  not 
only  consistent  with,  but  actually 
becomes  in  some  meaningful  way  an 
expression  of,  our  capabilities  and 
aspirations. 

And,  perhaps  even  more  clearly,  it 
means  the  right  ~  the  power  and  the 
responsibility  -  to  see  to  it  that  a  suf- 
ficient portion  of  the  "fruits  of  our 
labor"  is  invested  back  into  the 
enterprises,  organizations  and 
societies  within  which  we  work. 
This  will  assure  that  there  will,  in  the 
future,  be  sufficient  meaningful 
work  for  everyone. 


The  Next  Frontier 


see  this  issue  of  industrial 
democracy/economic  democracy  as 
the  emerging  "Next  Frontier"  in  the 
American  political  experiment.  In  my 
view,  American  democracy  has  been 
stunted  in  its  development,  and  I  use 
the  word  "stunted"  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  only  artificial  contrivance, 
and  on  a  fairly  large  scale,  impedes  the 
evolution  of  economic  democracy  as  a 
parallel  development  to  the  evolution 
of  political  and  social  democracy  we 
see  around  us. 

I'm  intrigued  by  the  paradoxical 
situation  we  find  ourselves  in  today: 
although  we  very  explicitly  set  in 
motion,  and,  indeed,  cultivated  the 
concept  of  industrial  democracy  in 
Europe  and  Japan  just  after  the 
Second  World  War,  we,  somewhere 
and  somehow,  lost  sight  of  it  as  an 
objective  for  ourselves  in  the  United 
States,  and  it's  proving  to  be  an 
enormously  expensive  oversight. 

In  terms  of  where  we  are  right  now, 
however,  as  opposed  to  where  we 
might  have  been,  the  process  of  col- 
lective bargaining  is  the  departure 
point,  because,  indeed,  it  is  the  only 
base  upon  which  we  can  build  in- 
dustrial democracy  in  the  United 
States.  For  working  people,  further- 
more, the  process  of  collective  bar- 
gaining is,  and  will  remain,  the  core 
of  industrial  democracy. 

But  I'm  not  talking  about  collective 
bargaining  restricted,  as  many  would 
like,  to  its  negotiating  or  "bargain- 
ing table"  phase.  I'm  talking  about  a 
collective  bargaining  process  ex- 
tended, on  one  side,  to  the  job  site 
level  with  people  effectively  work- 


ing  to  improve  the  conditions  under 
which  they  work  to  make  their  jobs 
more  satisfying  and  more  productive 
and  perhaps  more  importantly,  ex- 
tending, on  the  other  side,  to  the 
strategic,  or  so  called  corporate 
board  level,  the  level  on  which 
decisions  are  made  that  determine 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  jobs 
that  are  going  to  exist  in  the 
enterprise  or  industry  in  the  future. 


Creating  a 


Partnership 
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t  follows  that  the  U.S.  labor  move- 
ment can  and  will  play  a  —  perhaps  of 
necessity,  the  —  central  role  in  the 
development  of  economic  democracy 
in  this  country,  not  through  the  exer- 
cise of  economic  power  —  although 
from  time  to  time  we  can  and  will  ex- 
ercise such  economic  power  as  we 
have  —  but  primarily  as  a  social 
catalyst  and  as  the  representative  of 
working  people  in  forging  a  social  and 
economic  partnership.  This  will  be 
with  government  and  business  to  be 
sure,  but  not  only  with  industrialists, 
because  increasingly  we  have  seen  thai 
the  pivotal  economic  decisions  are 
made  by  the  financial  business  com- 
munity, and  that  entrepreneurs  are 
playing  an  important  role  in  the 
economy.  The  partnership  would  also 
need  to  include  the  agricultural  and 
professional  communities.  And  to 
have  a  meaningful  social  and 
economic  partnership  in  America 
today,  we  will  need  to  find  a  way  for 
the  nonworking  poor,  who  have  be- 
come a  quasi-permanent,  politically 
and  economically  disenfranchised  un- 
derclass in  our  society,  to  be  effective- 
ly represented. 

In  short,  we  are  not  talking  about 
"big  business,  big  labor  and  big 
government"  dividing  up  the  nation- 
al economic  pie.  We  are  talking 
about  creating  a  social  and  economic 
partnership  between  everyone  who 
has  a  stake  in  the  American 
economy. 

In  order  to  effectively  play  a  key 


role  in  that  process,  however,  labor 
in  the  United  States  will  have  to 
"transform"  its  own  decision- 
making processes.  If  workers  are 
going  to  be  demanding  a  more  effec- 
tive voice  in  running  companies 
which  they  did  not  create,  they  will 
certainly  do  so  in  unions  which  they 
did  create.  And  by  "demand"  here, 
I'm  not  talking  about  an  articulate  set 
of  proposals  spontaneously  put  forth 
by  the  generic  "worker."  People 
more  usually  make  clear  their 
deepest,  often  sub-articulate,  wants 
by  what  they  do  and,  perhaps  even 
more  eloquently,  by  what  they  don't 
do. 

The  autoworkers  at  the  General 
Motors'  Sumi  plant  in  California  did 
not  present  a  manifesto,  they 
presented  the  least  productive  plant 
in  the  General  Motors  system.  With 
the  help  of  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
GM  got  the  message  and  those  same 
workers,  using  the  same  technology, 
but  in  a  more  participatory  operation, 
now  run  GM's  most  productive 
plant. 

We  are  frequently  told  by  observers 
of  the  American  labor  scene  that 
American  workers  don't  care,  that 
American  unions  have  an  enormous 
"apathy"  problem  with  their  mem- 
bership. The  problem,  however,  is 
not  apathy,  but  a  feeling  among 
working  people  more  akin  to 
"futility."  I  see  in  many  of  our  mem- 
bers and  in  their  families  the  feeling 
.that  nothing  they  can  do  in  the 
economic  realm  will  make  a  dif- 
ference. And  that  I  think  precisely 
defines  the  challenge  to  U.S.  labor 
leaders.  It  is  not  to  "open  up"  their 
unions  to  rank  and  file  participation. 
Unions,  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  many  people  would  like  to 
pretend,  are  very  open  in  terms  of  the 
possibilities  for  members  who  want 
to  participate  in  the  process.  The 
challenge  rather  is  to  stimulate  and 
motivate  people  to  exercise  their 
responsibilities  to  play  an  important 
role,  and  to  remind  members  that  the 
very  purpose  of  a  union  is  to  provide 
a  way  for  working  people  to  get  some 
degree  of  control  over  those  aspects 


of  life  that  are  important  to  them  as 
workers. 


A  More  Effective  Voice 
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.nd  that  challenge  is  a  relatively 
new  one  for  us,  in  terms  of  one  that  we 
recognize  that  we  have  to  resolve.  As 
a  consequence,  no  one  has  developed 
a  full  answer  to  the  problem.  We  do 
see  however,  at  all  levels  in  the  labor 
movement  today,  efforts  to  re -evaluate 
what  we  are  all  about,  to  re-analyze 
how  we  go  about  doing  things,  to  re- 
analyze our  relationship  with  our  rank 
and  file  members,  beginning  with  the 
Evolution  of  Work  process  at  the  AFL- 
CIO,  and  the  various  processes  in 
many  international  unions  related  to 
the  same  problem. 

Within  the  Bricklayers'  Union  we 
have  begun  in  various  ways  to  try  to 
find  those  meaningful  forms  of  par- 
ticipation. One  of  the  most  success- 
ful techniques  which  we  have  used  is 
the  study  circle,  a  form  of  self-educa- 
tion, of  self-democracy,  that  had  its 
origins  in  America,  found  its  widest 
use  in  Sweden  and  has  now  been 
reintegrated  into  our  union.  In  a 
study  circle,  a  small  group  comes 
together  voluntarily  to  openly  dis- 
cuss issues  critical  to  them. 
Everyone  has  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate and  to  state  his  opinion  about 
the  issues  under  discussion.  It  is 
designed  to  give  members  the  chance 
to  communicate  their  views  to  each 
other  and  to  the  leadership  about 
what  the  union  should  be  and  should 
do.  The  fifth  and  final  session  of  the 
first  year  focused  on  ways  to  improve 
the  union.  Not  only  members  but 
their  families  are  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate. 

Similarly,  about  four  years  ago,  we 
began  a  program  of  systematically 
and  regularly  polling  our  members 
every  three  months.  We  added  to 
that  our  own  version  of  "Focus 
Group"  meetings  in  which  issues 
can  be  explored  in  greater  depth. 
Each  year  various  members  of  our 
executive  board  visit  with  from 
eight  to  ten  different  locai  unions 
with  rank  and  file  members  selected 
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at  random.  They  spend  two  and  a 
half  hours  discussing  what  is  impor- 
tant to  them  and  their  families. 

We  have  established  construction 
co-ops  in  Birmingham,  where  there 
has  been  a  shortage  of  union  work,  as 
another  experiment.  It  has  been  in 
operation  one  year  now,  and  has 
demonstrated  that  it  can  bring  in 
union  masonry  construction  ahead 
of  schedule  and  under  budget  while 
paying  union  wages  and  with  people 
working  under  union  conditions  and 
at  the  same  time  paying  a  healthy  12 
percent  rate  of  return  on  the  invest- 
ment. In  a  somewhat  related  effort  in 
Boston,  we  worked  with  the 
Laborers'  Union  to  develop  a  non- 
proflt  housing  development  corpora- 
tion which  is  able  to  provide  two  and 
three  bedroom  houses  with  a  base- 
ment to  the  people  of  the  Boston  area 
for  roughly  one-third  of  the  cost  re- 
quired in  the  private  sector. 

In  addition  to  those  particular  types 
of  projects,  it  is  clear  that  the  union 
structure  itself  will  have  to  be  revised 
in  order\o  facilitate  a  more  open  and 
active  participation  of  the  rank  and 
.vfile  membership.  'In  our  own  case, 
we  are  beginning  to  approach  that  by 
attempting  to  decentralize  the 
decision-making  of  our  organization, 
to  try  to  move  the  implementation  of 
decisions  and  the  formulation  of  ob- 
jectives to  a  regional  level  from  the 
national  level. 

In  each  of  these  endeavors  we  are 
attempting  to^provide  members  with 
an  opportunity  to  have  a  more  effec- 
tive voice  in  the  running  of  their  own 
organization. 


Changing  the  National 
Environment 
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Lowever,  no  matter  how  successful 
we  are  with  our  internal  efforts,  if  we 
lack  the  national  environment  within 
which  to  operate,  our  efforts  would  be 
largely  in  vain  in  terms  of  our  own  ob- 
jectives and  certainly  not  anywhere 
sufficient  to  the  need  of  developing 
economic  democracy  for  our  society 
as  a  whole.  When  we  move  outside 
our  own  institutions  to  the  institutions 


With  greater  worker  input,  the  GM  Sumi  plant  went  fro 
least  to  most  productive 
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of  government,  the  political  process, 
the  political  side  of  our  lives,  works, 
I  believe,  reasonably  well.  The  laws 
which  govern  us  as  citizens  represent, 
on  the  whote,  a  rough  political  con- 
sensus. 

However,  the  flaw  I  see  is  that  in 
terms  of  the  economic  sphere,  we 
don't  have  a  representative  decision- 
making process.  Nobody  represents 
us  in  a  purely  economic  sense.  Our 
current  system  does  not  provide  for 
economic  representation.  Con- 
gressmen, Senators,  Presidents,  the 
Executive  and  Judicial  branches  pur- 
portedly represent  everybody,  but  in 
practical  terms,  in  an  economic 
sense,  represent  nobody.  In  the 
structures  specifically  devoted  to 
economic  decision-making,  we  find 
that  there  is  really  only  one  segment 
of  our  society  that  is  involved  in 
making  those  decisions,  and  that 
would  be  the  industrial  community. 

Whenever  I  have  raised  this  kind  of 
issue  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  immediate 
reaction  I  get  is  that  this  means 
creating  another  enormous  federal 
bureaucracy,  and  the  public  is  not 
about  to  stand  still  for  that  in  these 
times.  But  I  think  they  overestimate 
the  amount  of  effort  and  the  amount 
of  bureaucracy  that  is  required  to  get 


representative  views  reflected  in  the 
formulation  of  public  policy.  Why, 
for  example,  couldn't  we  simply  take 
the  Council  of- Economic  Advisors 
and  depart  from  the  notion  that  there 
needs  to  be  three  economists  per- 
forming somewhat  the  same  function 
that  seers  performed  for  kings  when 
they  read  the  entrails  of  rabbits  and 
eagles? 

Why  wouldn't  it  make  sense  to 
replace  those  three  economists  with 
representatives  from  each  of  the  sec- 
tors of  our  society  that  are  affected 
by  economic  decisions?  If  you  still 
want  to  use  the  economic  advisors 
per  se,  why  couldn't  they  simply  be 
the  staff  resource,  the  professional 
resource,  providing  background  in- 
formation and  policy  questions  for 
review  by  the  representatives  of  the 
various  groups? 

Similarly,  there  are  other  institu- 
tions already  in  existence  that, 
without  any  major  legal  changes, 
could  reflect  a  more  representative 
way  of  making  decisions.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  doesn't  need 
to  consist  primarily  of  bankers.  Why 
not  encourage  it  in  the  direction  it  has 
already  begun  to  move  to  include 
other  representatives  of  our  society? 
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There  are,  of  course,  a  lot  of  "ifs" 
in  terms  of  how  we  might  approach' 
moving  to  the  next  step.  But  we  must 
keep  in  mind,  given  the  dynamic  un- 
derway in  the  world  today,  that  while 
there  may  be  some  options  that  we 
have  in  terms  of  how  we  will  struc- 
ture industrial  democracy  in  the 
United  States,  the  clear  message  that 
we  see  in  terms  of  our  own  produc- 
tion, in  terms  of  competitive  posture 
with  other  nations  in  the  world,  is 
that  we  will  not  have  any  options 
about  whether  to  do  it.  Either  we  will 
do  it  or  we  will  really  find  ourselves 
in  continuing  decline  vis-a-vis  the 
major  economic  competitors  that  we 
face. 


Strength  at 
Home  and  Abroad 


A, 


.  nd  when  we  choose  candidates  in 
the  coming  year,  we  would  do  well  to 
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give  support  to  those  who  share  our 
belief  in  economic  democracy  and  our 
view  that  "the  struggle  for  economic 
and  social  justice  at  home  is  indivisible 
from  the  struggle  for  freedom  and 
human  rights  abroad." 

For  our  most  recent  convention  the 
Bricklayers'  Union  produced  a  film 
which  took  its  title  from  a  speech 
John  F.  Kennedy  delivered  to  the 
AFL-CIO  just  a  week  before  his 
death:  "Strength  at  Home,  Strength 
Abroad." 

I  believe  that  this  phrase  cuts  both 
ways.  Without  strength  at  home  we 
cannot  exert  strength  abroad. 

Mikhail  Gorbachev  has  recognized 
this.  His  country  will  not  retain  its 
influence  as  a  world  leader  if  it  fails 
to  get  its  economic  house  in  order. 
But  this  is  true  of  the  U.S.  as  well. 
Those  of  us  who  are  internationalist 
in  perspective  had  better  look  to  the 
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economic  underpinnings  of  our  own 
power  in  the  world. 

We  start  from  a  far  different  level. 
Precisely  because  of  our  political 
democracy  we  have  a  better  prog- 
nosis for  economic  health.  But  the 
principles  of  industrial  democracy 
we  fostered  in  Japan  and  Germany 
and  elsewhere  and  which  have 
worked  so  well  in  those  countries 
are  equally  applicable  to  our  own 
situation.  It  is  high  time  we  apply 
those  lessons  to  our  own  society. 

And  the  lesson  that  we  see  in  those 
countries  is  that  workers  can,  if  per- 
mitted, help  make  their  work  more 
productive,  more  satisfying  and  their 
industries  more  competitive.  We 
need  to  explore  and  develop  those 
new  modes  of  participation  which 
facilitate  those  ends. 

Bayard  Rustin  was  right.  The  best 
way  to  defend  democracy  is  to  ex- 
tend it.D 


Social  Democrats,  USA  is  the  movement  of  Eugene  V.  Debs,  Norman  Thomas,  A.  Philip  Randolph, 
Bayard  Rustin  and  countless  others  who  have  worked  and  continue  to  work  tirelessly  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  freedom  and  economic  justice  to  all  Americans  and  to  people  the  world  over. 


Q  Please  send  me  further  information  about  Social Democrats,  USA. 

Q I  enclose  a  contribution  of  $         to  further  the  educational  work  of  Social  Democrats, 

Q I  would  like  to  join  Social  Democrats,  USA  and. have-  enclosed  $  25.00  for  my  first  years  dues 
($13  for  students,  unemployed  and  retired). 


NAME    : 

ADDRESS 

Ii;lli;:^ii3lil 

CITY 

'STATE   ■ 

mil 

Send  to:  Social  Democrats,  USA,  815  15  th .  S treet,  N.W.,  Suite  511,  Washington,  D.C  20005 
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AN  ISSUE  PAPER  FROM 


Pioneer  Valley 

SOCIAL  DEMOCRATS,  U.SA. 

Box  1111 

SOCIAL  DEMOCRATS,  USA       Northampton,  Mas,  01061-1111 
815  15th  Street,  NW  Suite  511 
Washington,  DC  20005,  638-1515  .<=£2>~. 


B  ack  to' the  Future- 


Sweatshops  and  Industrial 
Homework 


/\ny  student  of  American  history 
can  bring  to  mind  vivid  images  of 
young  women  leaping  from  windows 
to  escape  the  Triangle  Shirtwaist  Fac- 
tory fire,  children  at  work  on  looms 
instead  of  in  school,  workers  left  dead 
or  maimed  by  unsafe  equipment.  One 
can  also  recall  the  struggle  for  child 
labor  laws,  maximum  hour  and  mini- 
mum pay  laws,  health  and  safety  re- 
quirements. 

Indeed,  our  history  is  one  of  slow, 
steady  progress  away  from  condi- 
tions of  employment  that  exploit 
workers.  Today,  stories  of  dismem- 
berment and  death  at  the  workplace 
or  of  child  labor  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  commonplace. 


_.  The  Department  of  Labor,  how- 
ever, has  decided  to  lift  the  ban  on 
industrial  homework,  a  move  that 
flies  in  the  face  of  our  progress  and 
threatens  a  return  to  the  conditions 
we  thought  we  had  left  behind.  In  a 
cruel  irony,  the  official  an- 
nouncement came  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  tragic  Triangle  Shirtwaist  Fac- 
tory fire. 
I 

Industrial  homework  is  the  assemb- 
ly or  making  of  a  product  by  some- 
one working  in  their  home  for  an 
employer.  It  was  banned  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  1942  in  the 
women's  apparel,  gloves  and  mit- 
tens, buttons  and  buckles,  handker- 
chiefs, embroidery,  jewelry  and 
knitted  outerwear  industries.  It  was 


clear  that  the  1938  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  was  simply  unenforceable 
when  such  work  was  done  in  the 
home.  How  could  the  number  of 
hours  worked  be  verified?  Who 
would  make  sure  underage  children 
were  not  working  under  unsafe  con- 
ditions because  their  parents  were 
desperate  for  the  meager  pay  they 
received?  -   ' 


On  The  Backs  of 
Children 

industrial  homework  has  always 
been  linked  to  worker  exploitation, 
especially  in  the  field  of  women's  ap- 
parel. In  the  leading  clothing  centers 
in  the  1890's  -  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  —  the  labor 
force  was  dominated  by  recent  im- 
migrants. The  so-called  sweating  sys- 
tem, under  which  merchants  and 
manufacturers  employed  contractors 
and  subcontractors  to  produce  their 
merchandise,  was  prevalent  Because 
their  profits  depended  almost  entirely 
on  the  level  of  wages  and  the  amount 
of  work  they  could  obtain,  the  sweat- 
ing system  became  associated  with 
harsh  labor  conditions,  the  speedup 
and  low  wages.  Thousands  of  im- 
migrants were  crowded  into  small 
shops.  Many  subcontractors 
depended  on  homework  in  which  the 
entire  family,  including  the  children, 
could  be  employed.    Often,  an 


employee  was  required  to  take  work 
home  after  a  long  day  in  the  shop.    . 

The  1884  Massachusetts  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics'  annual  report 
graphically  noted  that:  "In  the  cloth- 
ing business,  the  general  testimony  is 
that  the  work  is  very  hard,  and  is  the 
cause  of  a  great  deal  of  sickness 
among  the  working  girls  so 
employed.  The  tax  on  the  strength  is 
very  great,  and  it  would  seem  that 
unless  a  girl  is  strong  and  robust,  the 
work  soon  proves  too  severe  for  her. 
A  girl  who  used  to  bring  her  work 
home  says  she  overtaxed  her  strength 
and  is  now  sick.  Others  say  that 
overwork,  and  the  desire  to  do  more 
than  strength  would  allow,  has  very 
seriously  affected  their  health. 
Several  girls  testify  that  they  wo^k  at 
times  when  they  ought  to  be  in  bed, 
but  being  obliged  to  work,  cannot 
take  all  the  rest  needed  to  fully 
recover  strength." 

In  1907,  the  poet  Edwin  Markham 
wrote:  "And  the  children  are  called 
in  from  play  to  drive  and  drudge  be- 
side their  elders.  The  load  falls  upon 
the  ones  least  able  to  bear  it  —  upon 
the  backs  of  the  little  children  at  the 
base  of  the  labor  pyramid  All  the 
year  in  New  York  and  in  other  cities 
you  may  watch  children  radiating  to 
and  from  such  pitiful  homes.  Nearly 
any  hour  on  the  East  Side  of  New 
York  City  you  can  see  them  -  pallid 
boy  or  spindling  girl  -  their  faces 
dulled,  their  backs  bent.  In  New 
York  City  alone,  60,000  children  are 
shut  up  in  home  sweatshops.  Many 
of  this  immense  host  will  never  sit  on 
a  school  bench.  Is  it  not  a  cruel 
civilization  that  allows  little  hearts 
and  little  shoulders  to  strain  under 
these  grown-up  responsibilities?" 
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A 19  year  old  immigrant  was  inter- 
viewed by  the  New  York  World  in 
1913:  "I  came  to  America  six  years 
ago  with  my  parents.  They  wanted 
to  give  us  all  a  chance  to  make  a 
better  living.  We  did  have  a  better 
living  for  a  while  because 
everybody,  even  my  little  sister, 
works  with  my  mother  at  home;  but 
since  the  last  three  years  there  is  al- 
ways somebody  sick  in  our  family. 
Life  isn't  worth  living  in  this  free 
country  only  maybe  for  those  people 
who  live  in  the  fine  hotels." 


Regulation  Fails 

XL/fforts  that  were  made  by  states  to 
regulate  the  miserable  conditions  in- 
herent in  such  work  failed.  Between 
1871  and  1904,  12  states  passed  laws 
either  prohibiting  the  conversion  of 
homes  into  industrial  workshops  or  re- 
quiring registration  and  inspection  of 
homework. 

■i 

However,  these  laws  were  violated 

as  a  general  rule,  and  homework  con- 
tinued to  be  used  to  avoid  com- 
pliance with  state  factory  laws.  In 
the  early  1900 's,  for  example,  a  com- 
mission in  New  York  determined 
that:  "Homework  was  unregulated 
manufacturing  carried  on  beyond  the 
possibility  of  control  as  to  hours  of 
women's  work,  child  labor,  night 
work  of  minors  or  cleanliness  and 
sanitation  of-4he  workplace.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  community 
the  greatest  objection  to  homework 
is  its  essential  lawlessness." 

Several  state  commissions  came  to 
the  realization  that  homework  could 
not  be  regulated  —  it  had  to  be 
prohibited.    .   -_•-     ._   y  i  ■ 

After  the  passage  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  in  1938,  the  federal 
government  also  found  it  could  not 
adequately  regulate  homework. 
Employers  of  homeworkers  were  re- 
quired to  keep  records  on  wages  paid 
and  hours  worked;  homeworkers 
were  supposed  to  keep  all  the  infor- 
mation in  handbooks.  The  task  of 
enforcement  was  impossible;  viola- 


tions were  so  rampant  that  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  banned  in- 
dustrial homework  in  seven  in- 
dustries in  1942. 

In  1981,  the  Labor  Department 
began  to  lift  the  ban  on  homework  in 
one  field  after  another.  On  January 
9,  1989,  homework  was  allowed  in 
five  more  industries:  gloves  and  mit- 
tens, buttons  and  buckles,  handker- 
chiefs, embroidery  and  partly  in 
jewelry.  The  Bush  Administration 
has  now  published  advance  notice  on 
a  proposal  to  lift  the  ban  in  women's 
apparel. 

Once  again,  employers  are  required 
to  keep  records  on  wages  and  hours, 
and  homeworkers  are  required  to 
keep  log  books.  However,  internal 
Labor  Department  reports  found  that 
wage,  hour,  safety  and  child  labor 
violations  are  already  pervasive. 
Few  employers  keep  the  required 
records,  and  follow-up  investiga- 
tions by  the  Labor  Department  are 
rarely  conducted. 


F 


or  generations,  apparel  jobs 
provided  the  first,  important  rung  up 
the  ladder  of  mobility  for  different 
waves  of  immigrant  families,  who  be- 
came bulwarks  of  our  communities. 
Just  as  many  of  our  forbearers  came 
here  to  seek  a  better  life,  immigrants 
continue  to  leave  their  native  countries 
where  working  conditions  are  substan- 
dard. Many  are  unfamiliar  with  our 


language,  easily  intimidated  by  their 
employers,  often  so  desperate  for 
wages  that  they  will  put  up  with  con- 
ditions they  don't  even  know  are  il- 
legal, let  alone  know  how  to  challenge. 
It  will  be  impossible  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  adequately  supervise 
all  the  widely-dispersed  places  of  ex- 
ploitation. Standards  will  be  similar  to 
those  the  recent  arrivals  to  the  United 
States  thought  they  had  left  behind. 

A  hey  are  also  standards  that  we 
thought  we  had  left  behind  as  relics  of 
our  past.  Recent  testimony  by  an 
embroidery  homeworker  in  Iowa  has 
an  ominous  ring  reminiscent  of  the  last 
century:  "I  estimate  that  I  earned  at 
most  $1.80  to  $1.85  per  hour.  Plus  my 
husband  and  my  eight-year  old 
daughter  often  had  to  help  me  finish 
my  work.  Many  times  I  sewed  'til  2  or 
4  a.m.  to  finish  pieces.  This  was  after 
I  had  worked  in  the  store  for  eight 
hours.  Several  times  the  owners 
brought  me  new  pieces  at  11  p.m.  or 
midnight  to  be  finished  by  6  a.m.  But 
I  received  no  overtime  pay  or  extra 
benefits  for  my  time.  I  averaged  about 
72  hours  a  week  between  working  iii 
the  store  and  working  at  home." 

Unless  the  Labor  Department  chan- 
ges its  policy  on  industrial 
homework,  we  run  the  risk  of  another 
generation  of  Americans  believing 
that:  "Life  isn't  worth  living  in  this 
free  country  only  maybe  for  those 
people  who  live  in  the  fine  hotels." 
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Merger  Mania 


Corporate  Takeovers 


JLn  the  last  several  years  corporate 
America  has  been  engaged  in  a  con- 
vulsion of  mergers,  friendly  acquisi- 
tions, hostile  takeovers  and  leveraged 
buyouts.  While  economists  continue 
to  argue  about  the  exact  consequences 
of  this  financial  spree,  one  thing  has 
become  increasingly  clear:  the  health 
of  the  American  economy  is  at  risk. 

In  1975  there  was  S12  billion  worth 
of  mergers  and  acquisitions.  Last 
year,  there  was  over  $300  billion. 
No  corporation,  no  matter  how  large 
or  how  strong,  is  now  immune  from 
the  threat  of  an  unwanted  takeover. 
Until  this  decade,  mergers  and  ac- 
quisitions were  business  tools  used 
to  increase  profits  by  diversifying 
into  new  markets.  In  contrast,  many 
of  today's  players  have  neitherfinan- 
cial  strength  nor  managerial  ex- 
perience. They  are  slick  market 
operators  who  bid  on  companies,  and 
then  blackmail  or  gut  them  to  profit 
from  the  deal. 

Mesmerized  by  the  astronomical 
sums  of  money  to  be  made  through 
speculation  and  manipulation,  cor- 
porate America  has  engaged  in  a 
feeding  frenzy.  Michael  Milken, 
probably  the  country's  best  known 
takeover  artist,  was  paid  more  than 
S500  million  as  a  one  year  salary. 
For  this  sum  Milleken  was  not  re- 
quired to  produce  a  tangible  product, 
meet  any  significant  payroll  or  in 


any  other  way  contribute  to  the 
benefit  of  the  general  economy. 

The  fact  is  that  no  discernable  so- 
cial or  economic  benefit  has  been 
produced  by  this  activity."  Instead, 
our  valuable  national  resources,  cru- 
cial in  the  fight  to  maintain  U.S.  com- 
petitiveness in  an  increasingly  cut- 
throat world  market,  are  being 
sacrificed  to  pay  off  a  growing 
mountain  of  corporate  debt. 

The  Debt  Trap 


O, 


'ne  of  the  consequences  of  the 
takeover  craze  has  been  that  once 
sound  businesses  are  accumulating 
dangerous  levels  of  debt.  One  of  the 
differences  between  these  deals  and 
'previous  business  practices  has  been 
the  financial  mechanisms  used  to  im- 
plement them.  Much  of  this  change 
has  come  about  with  the  advent  of 
"junk  bonds."  Junk  bonds  are  debt 
instruments  which  pay  very  high  rates 
of  interest  because  they  are  risky.  In 
contrast  to  traditional  bonds,  junk 
bonds  are  secured  by  the  assets  of  the 
company  being  acquired,  not  by  the 
company  that  issues  them.  This  is  how 
the  KKR  investment  firm,  with  only 
S50  million,  could  buy  the  NJR  Nabis- 
co Co.  for  $25  billion  -  or  0.2%  of  the 
purchase  price.  Such  debt-driven 
transactions  are  said  to  be  "leveraged," 
as  in  "leveraged  buyout"  or  "LBO." 


Should  the  economy  take  a  down 
turn,  large  numbers  of  these  busi- 
nesses will  be  threatened  with 
failure,  as  will  those  institutions  that 
are  holding  the  debt  ~  pension  funds, 
banks,  S&Ls  and  insurance  com- 
panies. 

The  need  to  service  vast  amounts  of 
debt  has  aggravated  another  business 
shortcoming:  the  pursuit  of  short- 
term  profits  at  the  expense  of  long- 
term  competitiveness.  Even  com- 
panies not  directly  affected  by 
merger  mania  are  running  for  cover, 
and  are  instituting  "defensive 
moves,"  piling  on  debt  in  the  hope  of 
making  themselves  unattractive  as 
takeover  targets. 

According  to  Treasury  Secretary 
Nicholas  Brady,  "LBOs... raise  basic 
questions  about  our  economic  future, 
whether  we  will  continue  to  grow 
and  create  jobs  and  whether  we  will 
remain  competitive.  I  have  a  grow- 
ing feeling  that  we  are  heading  in  the 
wrong  direction  when  so  much  of  our 
young  talent  and  the  nation's  finan- 
cial resources  are  aimed  at  financial 
engineering  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
future." 

Consequences 


w. 


bile  the  debate  over  the  impact 
of  corporate  takeovers  on  the  economy 
is  often  abstract  or  statistical,  the  effect 
on  American  lives  is  concrete  and  per- 
sonal. 

The  human  toll  has  been  enormous. 

Across  the  country,  productive 

plants  are  being  closed  or  sold  to  pay 

service  on  corporate  debt.  Although 
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there  is  no  firm  data  available,  es- 
timates of  lost  jobs  run  into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  The  AFL- 
CIO  alone  estimates  that  ninety 
thousand  members  of  its  affiliates 
have  suffered  job  loss  as  a  direct 
result  of  takeover  activity. 

Debt  from  corporate  reorganization 
has  also  led  to  reductions  of  wages 
and  benefits.  Collective  bargaining 
agreements  and  understandings  on 
worker  seniority  and  other  expecta- 
tions have  also  been  violated.  As  in 
the  case  of  plant  closings,  business 
decisions  on  worker  compensation 
are  being  made  irrespective  of 
market  data  on  efficiency,  produc- 
tivity or  profitability.  Instead,  ex- 
pediency of  cash  availability  has  be- 
come the  only  bottom  line. 

Pension  funds,  once  held  in  trust  for 
workers'  retirements  and  thought  to 
be  sacrosanct,  have  been  identified 
as  another  quick  source  of  cash.  The 
resulting  pension  terminations  and 
reversions,  fueled  by  takeover  ac- 
tivity, have  left  millions  of  workers 
bereft  of  expected  retirement 
security. 

In  all  of  these  cases,  individual 
communities  also  suffer.  Decreased 
market  demands  for  goods  and  ser- 
vices and  a  reduction  in  the  tax  base 


are  occurring  at  the  very  time  that 
increased  local  government  expendi- 
tures are  made  necessary.  Limited 
communitv  resources  are  being 
strained  under  the  weight  of  the 
demands  of  the  newly  unemployed 
or  underemployed. 

As  AFL-CIO  President  Lane 
Kirkland  has  stated,  "By  any 
measure,  the  country  as  a  whole,  and 
working  people  in  particular,  are 
paying  a  wholly  unacceptable  price 
to  the  Gnancial  manipulators.who  ar- 
range highly  speculative,  highly 
leveraged  takeover  deals." 


Solutions 


JL  he  frenzied  environment  of  junk 
bond  acquisitions,  leveraged  buyouts, 
poison  pills  and  green  mail  (blackmail 
paid  to  a  corporate  raider  in  exchange 
for  his  promise  to  suspend  afraid)  call 
into  question  the  fundamental  issue  of 
how  corporations  are  governed.  What 
are  their  responsibilities  to  workers,  to 
the  community  and  to  a  productive  and 
competitive  economy?  And  if  the 
business  community  is  suffering  from 
a  massive  failure  of  moral  fortitude 
and  financial  capability,  what  is  the 
government's  role  in  safeguarding  the 
nation's  economy  and  protecting  the 
wellbeing  of  its  citizens? 
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Social  Democrats,  USA  believes 
that  the  time  has  come  for  the  nation 
as  whole  to  examine  the  role  of  cor- 
porations in  our  society,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  obligations  that  a  licence  to 
do  business  confers  on  the  corporate 
community.  However,  the  problems 
created  by  the  unbridled  greed  of 
corporate  takeover  activity  are  im- 
mediate, and  we  call  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  institute  several  legislative 
remedies. 

First,  SD,  USA  supports  a  limit  on 
tax  deductions  on  the  interest  for  cor- 
porate debt.  Under  current  tax  law, 
interest  payments  are  deductible  and, 
in  effect,  the  federal  government  is 
helping  to  subsidize  takeover  ac- 
tivity. As  a  practical  matter,  this 
change  would  also  help  to  increase 
the  tax  base  and  help  to  defray  the 
federal  debt. 

Second,  SD,  USA  calls  on  law- 
makers to  protect  workers'  retire- 
ment security  by  prohibiting  the  use 
of  pension  funds  as  corporate  piggy 
banks,  ensuring  that  workers  share 
fairly  in  so-called  "excess"  assets  of 
terminated  pension  plans,  and  en- 
couraging the  replacement  of  ter- 
minated plans  with  new  plans  that 
fully  meet  the  needs  of  their  par- 
ticipants. 

Third,  SD,  USA  urges  that  our 
securities  laws  be  strengthened  to 
prevent  the  manipulation  of  stock 
and  to  protect  stockholders  and  the 
general  community.  This  could  be 
accomplished  by:  requiring  the 
early  disclosure  of  the  intent  to  ac- 
quire a  company,  lengthening  the 
amount  of  time  given  to  stockholders 
to  respond  to  a  stock  offer,  prohibit- 
ing two-tier  stock  offers  that  favor 
one  class  of  stockholder  over 
another,  and  requiring  that  raiders 
make  a  full  disclosure  of  their  plans 
which  may  affect  workers  or  their 
communities,  including  plant  clos- 
ings, layoffs  and  terminations. 

Fourth,  SD,  USA  believes  that  the 
practices  of  green  mail  and  golden 
parachutes  (huge  benefit  packages 
used  to  payoff  existing  management) 
are  unethical  and  should  be 
prohibited  by  law. 
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A  Growing  Scandal 

The  Health  Care  Gap 


Of 


'f  all  the  world's  industrialized 
countries  except  South  Africa,  only  the 
United  States  ties  health  care  coverage 
to  a  person's  job  or  other  source  of 
income.  Only  in  the  United  States  is 
the  decision  of  whether  to  provide 
basic  health  care  left  to  an  individual's 
employer. 

The  results  are  stark.  The  U.S.  has 
the  15th  highest  infant  mortality  rate 
in  the  world.  Even  some  poor, 
developing  countries  are  doing  a  bet- 
ter job  than  we  are  at  ensuring  infant 
survival.  Once  the  average 
American  reaches  middle  age,  his 
chances  of  dying  are  twice  as  high  as 
they  are  for  a  Scandinavian  between 
the  ages  of  40  and  50.  The  life  ex- 
pectancy for_the  average  American 
male  is  shorter  than  for  men  in  17 
other  countries,  up  to  five  years 
shorter  than  for  the  average  Swedish 
male. 

A  basic  cause  of  these  startling 
statistics  is  the  fact  that  so  many 
Americans  lack  access  to  the  health 
care  delivery  system  because  they  do 
not  have  health  insurance  protection. 
Thirty  seven  million  Americans,  16 
percent  of  our  population,  have  no 
health  insurance  coverage  at  all. 
This  represents  a  30  percent  jump  in 
less  than  10  years.  The  first  question 
a  hospital  asks  is,  "What  kind  of  in- 
surance do  you  have?"  Every  year,  a 
million  Americans  answer  that  they 
have  no  insurance  and  are  therefore 
turned  away  from  the  hospital 


without  receiving  treatment. 
Another  50  million  Americans  have 
only  part-time  insurance  coverage, 
and  millions  have  inadequate 
coverage.  These  are  not  s«iely  the 
poor  and  the  unemployed.  Workers 
and  their  families  make  up  75  per- 
cent of  those  without  any  coverage, 
and  a  substantial  proportion  of  those 
who  are  underinsured. 

A  Deteriorating 
System 

JL  his  health  care  gap  has  not  always 
been  as  severe  as  it  is  today.  It  has 
developed  into  a  critical  problem  lar- 
gely because  of  the  way  health  care 
financing  has  developed  in  the  United 
States. 

Unlike  other  Western,  industrial- 
ized countries,  the  United  States  has 
no  national  health  insurance  system. 
Health  coverage  in  this  country  has 
been  established  rather  haphazardly 
through  a  combination  of  public  in- 
surance covering  the  elderly,  dis- 
abled and  poor  side  by  side  with 
employer-provided  private  in- 
surance for  workers  and  their 
families.  Over  the  past  50  years, 
through  this  system,  we  have  made 
progress  toward  the  goal  of  an  affor- 
dable, accessible  health  care  system 
for  all.  By  the  late  1970's,  this 
patchwork  had  grown  to  provide  al- 
most 90  percent  of  all  Americans 
with  at  least  some  health  coverage. 
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Since  then,  however,  this  progress 
has  been  reversed  as  the  problem  of 
the  uninsured  and  underinsured  esca- 
lates because  of  both  public  and 
private  events.  Cutbacks  in  public 
insurance  is  one  cause.  Medicaid, 
the  program  developed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  poor,  falls  far  short  of  its 
original  mandate.  By  mid- 1986,  it 
covered  less  than  50  percent  of  those 
living  below  the  poverty  line. 
Today,  less  than  40  percent  of  those 
it  was  intended  to  insure  are 
protected  by  Medicaid. 

X  he  bigger  threat  to  universal  health 
care,  however,  is  related  to  health 
coverage  at  the  workplace.  Price  in- 
creases for  health  care  have  been  stag- 
gering: doctors'  fees  are  climbing  by 
16  percent  a  year;  drug  costs  by  20 
percent;  outpatient  surgery  bills  have 
jumped  by  14  percent  in  each  of  the 
last  three  years.  Premiums  for  group 
health  insurance  are  therefore  rising  by 
20  to  40  percent  a  year.  Because  of 
these  astronomical  increases  in  the 
cost  of  providing  health  care  services, 
many  purchasers  in  the  private  sector 
have  become  more  "price  sensitive." 
Employers,  wanting  to  escape  from 
these  rising  premiums,  are  putting 
more  and  more  of  the  burden  onto  their 
employees. 

The  major  structural  changes  in  our 
economy,  such  as  the  decline  in 
manufacturing  employment  and  the 
increase  of  part-time  and  temporary 
workers  have  added  to  the  problem, 
leaving  millions  of  workers  with  in- 
adequate or  no  protection.  One  only 
has  to  imagine  what  happens  to  the 
short-term  health  care  needs  of 
someone  recently  unemployed  who, 
when  laid  off,  must  experience  not 
only  the  trauma  of  joblessness,  but 
also  the  loss  of  health  care  protection 
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for  him  and  his  children.  Or  the 
working  mother  who  is  employed 
part-time  so  that  her  employer  does 
not  have  to  provide  medical  in- 
surance. As  many  as  18  million 
Americans  may  be  foregoing  needed 
medical  care  because  they  can't  af- 
ford it. 

The  result  is  a  public  that  is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  health  care  system 
available.  In  a  recent  Lou  Harris 
poll,  only  10  percent  felt  that  our 
health  services  function  "pretty 
well,"  while  61  percent  favored 
switching  to  the  Canadian  system  of 
national  health  insurance.  Harris 
concluded  that  health  care  in  the 
United  States  is  "the  most  expensive, 
the  least  well-liked,  the  least  equi- 
table and,  in  many  ways,  the  most 
inefficient  system."  As  a  result,  the 
call  for  universal  health  coverage 
that  seemed  to  disappear  10  years  ago 
has  re-emerged. 


Toward  Adequate 
Health  Care 

JL  he  United  States  should  be  provid- 
ing superior  health  care  to  all  of  its 
citizens.  We  have  the  resources.  We 
have  the  expertise.  It  will  be  expen- 
sive, but  the  costs  of  not  providing 
health  coverage  are  higher. 

Every  dollar  spent  now  on  im- 
munization saves  S10  in  later  medi- 
cal costs.  If  all  children  were  im- 
munized against  measles,  we  would 
not  now  be  witnessing  measles 
epidemics  among  school  children 
and  college  students  that  are  so  ram- 
pant that  schools  must  close.  Every 
dollar  not  spent  on  the  WIC  program 
for  pregnant  women  and  infants  costs 
S3  in  hospital  bills  later.  Every  ill- 
ness not  treated  in  its  early  stages 
because  the  doctor's  visit  or  the 
prescription  medicine  is  too»  expen- 
sive for  the  patient  costs  more  in  lost 
manhours  and  medical  fees  later  if 
the  patient's  health  deteriorates. 


There  are  a  variety  of  proposals 
now  being  considered  that  are  at  least 
steps  in  the  right  direction  toward 
assuring  access  to  adequate  health 
for  all  Americans.  As  a  first  step,  a 
minimum  package  must  include  ex- 
panding Medicaid  and  Medicare,  im- 
proving coverage  for  pregnant 
women  and  children,  and  reducing 
the  expenses  which  our  elderly  poor 
must  now  pay  themselves.  Health 
care  coverage  must  be  provided  for 
those  not  attached  to  the  workforce, 
with  unemployed  workers  and  others 
not  covered  by  employer-sponsored 
health  plans  brought  under  the 
protective  umbrella. 

Access,  cost  and  quality  must  be 
addressed  together  in  a  unified 
strategy.  And  health  care  must  be 
viewed  as  a  shared  responsibility  to 
be  tackled  jointly  by  government, 
business  and  labor  working  together. 
Only  then  will  we  be  able  to  provide 
the  American  public  with  the  health 
care  system  it  deserves. 


Social  Democrats,  USA  is  the  movement  of  Eugene  V,  Debs,  Norman  Thomas,  A.  Philip 
Randolph,  Bayard  Rusiin  and  countless  others  who  have  worked  and  continue  to  work: 
tirelessly  to  extend  the  benefits  of  freedom  and  economic  justice  to  all  Americans  and  to 
people  the  world  over. 
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Child  Labor 

An  International  Abuse 


In  1916,  the  American  labor  leader 
Samuel  Gompers  wrote,  "Child  labor 
is  a  wicked  practice  -  one  totally  ab- 
horrent to  all  ideals  of  intelligence.... 
There  is  nothing  in  later  life  that  can 
ever  compensate  a  neglected  or  abused 
child  for  the  losses  which  were  a  part 
of  its  childhood.  As  the  human  body 
and  the  human  mind  and  the  human 
personality  develop  they  remain  fun- 
damentally unchanged.  There  is  a 
time  to  grow  and  a  time  to  develop 
which  never  returns...." 

Many  believe  this  statement  per- 
tains to  the  grim  past  and  that  the 
horrors  of  child  labor  and  such  inci- 
dents as  the  Triangle  Shirtwaist  Fac- 
tory fire  would  never  be  repeated 
today.  Yet  just  recently,  19  girls 
died  when  flames  consumed  a  textile 
shop  in  Korea.  They  were  locked  in 
with  no  chance  to  escape.  All  too 
often  dying  is  still  a  part  of  the  job 
for  children  in  Third  World 
countries. 

In  China,  Hong  Biu  Yun  looks 
about  12  years  old,  although  she 
claims  to  be  17  (the  legal  minimum 
age).  Ordinarily  she  works  14  hours 
a  day,  seven  days  a  week  for  Hong 
Kong's  largest  toy  manufacturer, 
Kader  Enterprises.  Kader  supplies 
toys  to  most  of  the  major  U.S.  toy 
companies.  As  the  holiday  season 
approached,  the  workers  in  Hong's 
factory  were  ordered  to  put  in  one  or 
two  24-hour  shifts  each  month. 


Accounts  in  the  Chinese  press  indi- 
cate there  are  factories  where  10  year 
old  girls,  following  their  14-hour 
day,  sleep  two  or  three  in  a  bed  in  a 
dormitory  for  workers.  At  a  salary  of 
$10  per  month  (most  of  which  is  sent 
to  help  support  their  families  in  the 
rural  countryside),  there  are  few 
other  options. 


Born  of  Poverty 
n  r 

V^hild  labor  is  born  out  of  pover- 
ty, which  in  turn  often  breeds  exploita- 
tion," explains  Charles  Gray,  director 
of  the  Asian  American  Free  Labor  In- 
stitute (AAFLI).  "Children  are  avail- 
able to  work  because  their  families 
need  the  money.  Work  is  available  for 
children  because  their  labor  is  cheaper 
than  that  of  adults  and  more  can  be 
demanded  of  them." 

The  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion (ILO)  estimates  that  at  least  200 
million  children  worldwide  under 
the  age  of  15  are  employed.  They 
hook  rugs,  make  textiles  and  cloth- 
ing, produce  toys  for  our  children, 
often  at  wages  of  less  than  one  dollar 
a  day.  Millions  of  children  in  Africa, 
Asia  and  Latin  America  are  found 
working  in  such  dangerous  in- 
dustries as  mining,  metal  works,  con- 
struction, glass  and  fireworks 
manufacturing  with  no  protection  or 
awareness  of  the  health  and  safety 
risks.  Often,  they  are  injured.  Many 


are  left  handicapped  for  life.  All 
work  at  the  cost  of  their  own  intellec- 
tual development,  while  displacing 
their  higher-priced  parents  and  other 
adult  workers  around  the  world. 

This  cheap,  exploited  labor  attracts 
corporations  to  overseas  locations. 
For  instance,  Thailand  is  attracting 
foreign  investment  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate  —  more  than  $1.7  billion 
in  new  industrial  plants  have  been 
introduced  since  1986.  Figures 
provided  by  AAFLI  indicate  that  ex- 
ports rose  by  almost  84%  from  1983 
through  1987.  During  this  same 
period,  according  to  Thailand's  own 
statistics,  the  number  of  child 
workers  in  the  country  jumped  by 
34%.  There  is  a  direct  relationship 
between  the  growth  of  exports  and 
increases  in  the  number  of  working 
children. 


The  U.S.  Market 

JL  he  United  States  is  the  world's 
largest  importer  of  many  of  the 
products  made  in  Third  World 
countries.  Annually,  the  U.S.  alone 
imports  about  52%  of  the  toys  coming 
from  Hong  Kong.  Each  year,  China 
supplies  $48  billion  in  garments,  toys, 
appliances,  shoes  and  other  cheaply 
manufactured  goods  to  the  U.S. 

Seventy  percent  of  our  toys  are 
either  partially  or  fully  produced 
overseas.  The  Hong  Kong  manager 
of  Kader  Enterprises,  in  response  to 
pressure  to  reduce  the  long  hours 
worked  by  children  to  produce  these 
toys,  put  it  bluntly:  "We  told  them, 
this  is  the  toy  biz."  The  Toy 
Manufacturers  of  America  is  more 
subtle,  but  the  message  is  the  same. 
Because  of  the  labor  intensive  nature 
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of  toy  production  and  the  greater  em- 
phasis on  inspection  here,  it  explains, 
"the  cost  of  this  type  of  production  in 
the  U.S.  is  very  high,  as  the  labor  and 
social  benefit  costs  per  employee 
have  risen  accordingly  with  the 
American  standard  of  living.  To 
lower  costs,  American  manufac- 
turers contract  in  countries  where 
labor  rates  are  low." 

Yet,  when  we  import  products 
made  under  these  circumstances,  we 
make  exploitation  profitable. 


Education  is  Key 


w. 


ithin  a  Third  World  country,  two 
basic  factors  have  the  greatest  impact 
on  reducing  child  labor.  One  is 
prosperity  ~  a  healthy  economy  in 
which  the  adult  workforce  gets  a  fair 
share  of  the  wealth  they  produce. 
Economic  prosperity,  rests  in  large 
part  on  the  second  factor  that  reduces 
child  labor  —  education.  Education 
represents  the  opportunity  to  escape 
from  oppressive  work  environments 
and  the  ability  to  grow  intellectually 
and  emotionally.  "The  single  most  im- 
portant instrument  for  ensuring  that 
children  do  not  work  is  to  have  them 
attending  schools,"  notes  ILO  expert 
Assefa  Bequele. 

Activists  fighting  child  labor  urge 
countries  to  take  the  following  steps 
to  enhance  educational  oppor- 
tunities: 

•  gradually  increase  and  enforce 
the  age  of  compulsory  school 
attendance; 

•  increase  resources  allocated  to 
education  to  help  cover  the  cost 
of  school  meals  and  to 
eliminate  fees  that  make  school 
attendance  for  a  poor  family 
impossible; 

•  ensure  that  attending  school  is 
feasible  for  the  poorest 
families  by  at  least  temporarily 
making  up  the  vital  income  a 


family  loses  when  a  child  goes 
to  school. 


Several  poor  nations  have  seen  suc- 
cess in  implementing  programs  such 
as  these.  In  South  Korea,  for  in- 
stance, a  decade  ago  there  were  many 
12  and  13  year  olds  whose  lives 
centered  around  working.  Today, 
child  labor  has  almost  disappeared, 
thanks  partly  to  a  drive  for  universal 
education  that  now  sees  90  percent  of 
Koreans  enrolled  in  school  until  they 
are  16.  In  1978,  Kenya  began 
providing  free  milk  in  school. 
Within  five  short  years,  primary  en- 
rollment tripled. 


Breaking  the  Cycle 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  exploitation  of  children,  the 
AFL-CIO  has  lead  the  way  in  pushing 
for  legislative  solutions.  As  a  conse- 
quence, laws  are  now  in  place  that 
deny  preferential  trading  status  to 
countries  with  documented  worker 
rights  violations.  These  violations  in- 
clude a  country's  lack  of  enforcement 
of  its  own  standards  that  set  a  mini- 
mum age  for  employment.  Other 
legislative  remedies,  targeted  at  U.S. 
and  multinational  corporations,  are 
currently  being  considered.  These 
would  penalize  companies  that  import 
products  made  with  child  labor. 

It  is  important  for  American  con- 
sumers to  become  educated  about 
this  situation.  It  is  difficult  to  im- 
agine that  parents  in  the  U.S.  would 
want  to  purchase  a  toy  for  their 
children  that  was  made  in  a  sweat 
shop  by  a  young  Asian  child  —  a  toy 
representing  oppression  and  ex- 
ploitation. Before  each  holiday 
season,  Third  World  children  put  in 
longer  days  to  meet  the  increase  in 
our  seasonal  buying  demands.  To 
ensure  that  products  are  not  made 
with  child  labor,  a  consumer  should 
check  the  label.  A  toy  made  in  China 
or  Thailand  is  the  most  likely  to  have 
been  at  least  partially  made  by  a 
child.  On  the  other  hand,  manufac- 
ture of  a  toy  in  the  U.S.  is  the  least 
likely  to  involve  child  labor. 


It  is  also  incumbent  on  American 
corporations  not  to  participate  in  this 
cycle  of  exploitation.  They  should 
investigate  the  employment  prac- 
tices of  the  companies  with  which 
they  contract  and  subcontract  for  the 
production  of  their  goods,  and  follow 
the  example  of  Corning  Glass  which 
stopped  purchasing  from  suppliers 
that  use  child  labor  in  their  produc- 
tion process. 

Our  government  has  a  key  role  to 
play.  Legislation  should  be  passed 
penalizing  corporations  that  con- 
tinue to  contract  with  shops  that  use 
child  labor.  Current  laws  denying 
preferred  trading  status  to  nations 
that  persist  in  using  child  labor 
should  be  strictly  enforced.  An  Ad- 
ministration that  professes  to  sup- 
port the  family  should  view  the  use 
of  working  children  as  an  unaccep- 
table contradiction  to  its  values. 

Finally,  pressure  should  be  applied 
to  international  organizations  such  as 
the  United  Nations,  the  ILO  and 
especially  UNICEF.  As  the  world's 
leading  agency  for  protecting  the 
rights  of  children,  UNICEF  is  a  logi- 
cal organization  for  coordinating  ef- 
forts to  battle  child  labor.  To  date, 
however,  it  has  shied  away  from 
taking  the  lead.  It  could  launch  in- 
formation campaigns,  fund  ap- 
propriate projects,  provide  personnel 
and  technical  expertise  and  support 
national  and  international  organiza- 
tions that  are  fighting  child  labor. 

As  the  words  of  Samuel  Gompers 
so  eloquently  remind  us:  "Every  plan 
for  national  conservation  and 
development  must  be  based  upon  the 
appreciation  of  the  significance  and 
importance  of  the  child,  the  child  of 
the  poor  man  as  well  as  the  child  of 
the  wealthy."  Only  then  will  Hong 
Biu  Yun  and  200  million  other 
children  be  able  to  break  the  cycles 
of  poverty  and  exploitation  and  have 

a  better  life.  □ 
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Child  Labor -U.S.  Style 


According  to  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  at  least  200  mil- 
lion children  under  age  15  are 
employed  worldwide.  Children  rep- 
resent 13  to  15  percent  of  the 
workforce  in  some  Asian  countries, 
17  percent  in  some  African  countries 
and  as  high  as  26  percent  in  some 
Latin  American  countries.  These 
figures,  as  depressing  as  they  are, 
may  not  be  entirely  surprising  for  the 
Third  World.  But  the  fact  that  child 
labor  law  violations  in  the  United 
Slates  have  increased  by  150  percent 
since  1983,  and  that  there  were  over 
24,000  child  labor  violations  in  1989 
alone,  would  shock  most  Americans. 

Most  of  the  exploitation  of  children 
takes  place  in  the  sweatshops  across 
the  country;  those  horrifying  fac- 
tories that  existed  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  have  come  back  to  haunt  us. 
The  official  definition  of  a  sweat- 
shop is  a  business  that  regularly  vio- 
lates both  wage  or  child  labor  and 
safety  or  health  laws. 

In  1987,  the  New  York  Department 
of  Labor  created  the  Apparel  In- 
dustry Task  Force  to  enforce  labor 
laws  by  investigating  the  apparel  in- 
dustry. The  18-member  investiga- 
tion team  also  refers  safety  violations 
to  the  New  York  health,  fire  and 
building  departments.  The  Task 
Force  estimates  that  out  of  7,000  ex- 
isting apparel  firms,  about  4,500,  or 
64  percent  are  sweatshops  employ- 
ing at  least  50,000  workers;  the  num- 


ber of  child  labor  violations  is 
astronomical. 

Under  Age  and  Scared 

r  or  Manhattan's  garment  district, 
the  weeks  after  Thanksgiving  are 
known  as  one  of  the  slow  periods  in 
the  industry.  Nevertheless,  Task 
Force  investigators  take  one  of  their 
daily  "tours"  (i.e.,  surprise  visits)  of 
dozens  of  sweatshops  in  the  area  of 
West  38th  and  7th  Avenue.  Most  of 
the  sweatshops  are  small,  about  the 
size  of  a  large  office,  and  employ 
generally  from  7  to  15  people.  Many 
of  the  workers  are  Asian  or  Latin 
American  immigrants.  Probably  few 
are  legal,  and  there  are  always 
several  who  look  under  age. 

One  girl,  sewing  dresses  with  two 
other  women  at  a  large  table  in  the 
center  of  the  factory  caught  a  Task 
Force  member's  eye;  she  appeared  to 
be  about  14  or  15  years  old.  While 
the  investigator  questioned  her  about 
her  age  and  wages  in  Spanish,  the 
employers  went  into  an  uproar  and 
demanded  to  know  why  their  firm 
was  being  investigated,  asking  if 
someone  had  reported  them.  After 
the  investigator  cited  the  owner  for 
employing  a  minor,  the  girl  looked 
guilty  and  scared:  she  would  in- 
evitably be  let  go  today,  but  tomor- 
row she  would  find  a  new  sweatshop 
job  that  pays  $2.00  an  hour. 


The  Apparel  Industry  Task  Force  in 
New  York  is  practically  the  only  en- 
forcement of  its  kind;  New  Jersey 
established  similar  measures,  such  as 
registration  laws,  and  a  California 
task  force  that  had  existed  in  the  past 
has  since  been  dissolved  due  to 
budgetary  constraints. 

Even  with  their  limited  staff  and 
budget,  the  apparel  industry's  inves- 
tigators have  been  fairly  successful, 
at  least  in  terms  of  targeting  sweat- 
shops and  citing  labor  law  violations. 
It  is  important  for  the  investigators  to 
build  some  kind  of  trust  among  the 
employees;  often  the  employers  tell 
their  workers  that  the  Task  Force  is 
actually  the  immigration  service,  or 
threaten  to  report  them  to  immigra- 
tion officials  if  they  cooperate  with 
investigators. 

Enforcing  Standards 

In  some  cases,  the  workers  are 
happy  to  recognize  the  Task  Force 
members,  who  have  helped 
employees  by  requiring  employers  to 
reimburse  them  for  otherwise  unpaid 
overtime  hours.  (The  law  requires 
employers  to  pay  time  and  a  half  for 
over  40  hours  worked  per  week.) 
Yet  it  is  often  difficult  for  the  Task 
Force  to  locate  employees,  who 
change  jobs  often,  once  employers 
have  paid  fines  or  back  wages. 
When  a  business  fails,  many  contrac- 
tors, who  sew  garments  into  final 
products,  often  close  and  re-open 
under  another  name,  placing  yet 
another  obstacle  in  the  follow  up  of 
labor  violations. 

Many  labor  unions,  private  or- 
ganizations, and  government  offi- 
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cials  have  been  focusing  on  the  child 
labor  issue.  The  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union 
(ILGWU),  for  example,  has  worked 
to  maintain  the  ban  on  industrial 
homework,  a  practice  which  lends 
itself  to  child  labor.  In  addition,  the 
ILGWU  has  brought  to  the  public's 
attention  the  increases  in  child  labor 
outside  the  sweatshops.  In  the  home, 
it  is  impossible  to  enforce  labor  laws, 
such  as  minimum  wage,  maximum 
work  hours  and  a  ban  on  child  labor, 
regulated  by  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938. 

Under  the  Reagan  Administration, 
the  Labor  Department  began  lifting 
the  ban  on  homework  in  five  in- 
dustries. The  ban  on  apparel  has 
been  untouched,  although  President 
George  Bush  has  told  the  Labor 
Department  he  wants  to  lift  the  ban. 
Apparel  Industry  Task  Force  inves- 
tigators say  it  is  difficult  enough  to 
protect  workers;   if  the  ban  on 


homework  is  lifted,  exploitation  of 
workers  will  escalate. 

Ending  Child  Labor 

In  response  to  legislation  intro- 
duced by  Congressmen  Don  J.  Pease 
(D-Ohio)  and  Charles  E.  Schumer 
(D-New  York)  geared  toward  ending 
child  labor  worldwide,  the  Congres- 
sional Working  Group  on  Interna- 
tional Labor  Rights  sponsored  a 
Capitol  Hill  Forum  on  the  Exploita- 
tion of  Children  in  the  Workplace. 
More  than  50  business,  labor,  health, 
industry  and  public  interest  groups 
[including  Social  Democrats,  USA] 
were  co-sponsors.  The  Congres- 
sional Working  Group  is  committed 
to  discouraging  the  exploitation  of 
children  in  the  workplace  anywhere 
in  the  world,  to  strengthening  labor 
laws  and  regulations  and  to  increas- 
ing enforcement  of  present  laws  in 
the  United  States. 

Congressman  Charles  E.  Schumer 


introduced  the  Sweatshops  Preven- 
tion Act  (H.R.  3125)  in  June  1989. 
This  piece  of  legislation  addresses 
many  of  the  failures  in  the  U.S.'s 
ability  to  detect  and  punish  crimes  in 
the  workplace.  It  will  strengthen 
both  criminal  and  civil  sanctions  for 
violations  of  a  broad  variety  of  wage 
and  labor  laws.  Schumer's  proposal, 
which  increases  the  liability  for 
employers  who  violate  minimum 
wage  laws,  the  ban  on  industrial 
homework,  recordkeeping 

provisions  and  child  labor  laws,  has 
been  supported  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  Penalties  include 
jail  terms  of  up  to  one  year  and  the 
seizure  of  garments  from  apparel  in- 
dustry employers  who  repeatedly 
break  labor  laws. 

Until  there  are  increased  penalties 
of  this  nature  and  adequate  enforce- 
ment of  regulations,  including  the 
creation  of  new  task  forces  of  inves- 
tigators, the  cases  of  child  labor  in 
our  country  will  continue  to  increase. 


Social  Democrats,  USA  is  the  movement  of  Eugene  V,  Debs,  Norman  Thomas,  A.  Philip  Randolph, 
Bayard  Rustin  and  countless  others  who  have  worked  and  continue  to  work  tirelessly  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  freedom  and  economic  justice  to  all  Americans  and  to  people  the  world  over. 


Please  send  me  further  information  about  Social  Democrats,  USA. 


I  enclose  a  contribution  of  $ 


to  further  the  educational  work  of  Social  Democrats,  USA. 


I  would  like  to  join  Social  Democrats,  USA  and  have  enclosed  $25.00  for  first  year  dues  ($13 


for  students,  unemployed,  and  retired). 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Send  to:  Social  Democrats,  USA,  815  1 5th  Street,  NW,  Suite  511,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 
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MEMORANDUM 


tion 


TO: 

FROM; 
DATE; 
RE: 


COPE  Principal  Officers 

Eutch  Foutz,  Assistant  Director  -  National  COPE 

July  23,  1991 

Summary  Of  State  Registration  Laws 


Enclosed  you  will  find  the  July  version  of  the  "Summary  of 
State  Registration  Laws." 

Please  review  for  accuracy  and  return  for  any  corrections  we 
may  need  to  make. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


BF\cep 

opeiu  #2 
af 1-cio 


cc:  COPE  Regional  and  VIP  Directors 


^^fi 


Summary  of  State  Registration  Laws 

(State  laws  allow,  but  do  not  often  require,  specific  registration  practices  in  their  cities/counties. 
So:  Double-check  state  procedures  listed  below  with  local  election  boards.) 


STATE 

Type  of 
Reg 

Places  to  Register 

Reg.  Before 
Election  Deadline 

Registration 
Cancellation 

Alabama 

Deputy 

County  courthouse,  schools,  libraries,  special 
sites 

10  days 

No  automatic 
cancellation 

Alaska 

Mail 

Public  agencies,  bureau  of  motor  vehicles, 
libraries,  special  sites,  deputies 

30  days 

After  2  years  put 
in  inactive  file 

Arizona 

Deputy 

County  recorder,  bureau  of  motor  vehicles, 
justices  of  the  peace 

50  days 

After  1  general 
election 

Arkansas 

Deputy 

Schools,  banks,  "special  sites  at  the  discretion 
of  the  County  Clerks" 

20  days 

After  4  years 

California 

Mail 

Election  offices,  special  sites,  deputies, 
county  clerks,  libraries,  post  offices 

29  days 

No  automatic 
cancellation 

Colorado 


Idaho 


Iowa 


Branch 


Deputy 


Mail 


Mobile  registration  offices,  bureau  of  motor 
vehicles,  county  clerks,  municipal  clerks 


25  days 


Special  sites,  county  clerks,  precinct 
registrars 


10  days  with 
county  clerks,  17 
days  with  precinct 
registrar 


Schools,  all  state  agencies,  bureau  of  motor 
vehicles,  city  clerks,  county  auditors,  mobile 
registration,  forms  inserted  in  1990  Iowa 
income  tax  forms  and  phone  books  in  certain 
cities. 


10  days  prior  to 
primary  and 
general  elections  in 
person,  11  days 
prior  to  other 
elections  in  person, 
15  days  prior  to 
all  elections  by 
mail 


Failure  to  vote  in 
2  general  elections 
and  failure  to 
return  a 
continuation  card. 


Connecticut 

Mail 

Special  sites,  registrars,  city  or  town  clerks 

Primary  1  day 
General  21  days 

No  automatic 
cancellation 

Delaware 

Mail 

Mobile  units 

Primary  21  days 
General  23  days 

After  2  general 
elections 

D.C. 

Mail 

Board  of  elections,  libraries,  police  stations, 
fire  stations 

30  days 

After  4  years 

Florida 

Depu 

ity 

Special  sites  at  the  discretion  of  counties 

30  days 

After  2  years 

Georgia 

Deputy 

Public  agencies,  banks,  libraries,  schools, 
post  offices,  special  sites 

30  days 

After  3  years 

Hawaii 

Depu 

ity 

Schools,  special  sites,  city  hall 

30  days 

After  2  years 

After  4  years 


Illinois 

Deputy 

Public  agencies,  schools,  bureau  of  motor 
vehicles,  banks,  libraries,  special  sites,  county 
clerks,  city  clerks 

28  days 

After  4  years 

Indiana 

Deputy 

County  Clerks  Office 

Deputy  Registrars,  Special  Sites 

29  days 
44  days 

After  2  years 

After  4  years 


Kansas 

Mail 

County  registration  outposts,  special  sites, 
deputies 

20  days 

After  2  general 
elections 

Kentucky 

Mail 

County  registration  offices,  schools,  county 
clerks 

30  days 

After  4  years 

Louisiana 

Central 

Registrar  of  voters  for  each  parish,  special 
sites 

24  days 

After  4  years 

STATE 

Type  of 
Reg 

Places  to  Register 

Reg.  Before 
Election  Deadline 

Registration 
Cancellation 

Maine 

Deputy 

Town  registrars 

Election  Day 

No  automatic 
cancellation 

Maryland 

Mail 

Public  agencies,  local  board  of  elections 

29  days 

After  5  years 

Massachusetts 

Deputy 

Petitioned  sites 

28  days 

After  1  year  if  no 

address 

confirmation 

Michigan 

Deputy 

City  or  township  clerks,  schools,  bureau  of 
motor  vehicles,  deputies,  special  sites 

30  days 

After  5  years 

Minnesota 

Mail 

Public  agencies,  bureau  of  motor  vehicles, 
county  auditors,  municipal  clerks,  at  polls 

Election  Day 

After  4  years 

Mississippi 

Deputy 

Municipal  clerks,  circuit  court  clerks,  special 
sites 

30  days 

After  4  years 

Missouri 

Deputy 

Special  sites,  county  courthouses,  county 
clerks 

3rd  Wednesday 
before  election 

No  automatic 
cancellation 

Montana 

Mail 

Public  agencies,  deputies,  clerk  of  recorders, 
election  administration  offices 

30  days 

After  1 

presidential 

election 

Nebraska 

Mail 

County  clerks,  election  commissions,  special 
sites,  deputies 

2nd  Friday  before 
election  in  person, 
30  days  by  mail 

No  automatic 
cancellation 

Nevada 

Deputy 

Bureau  of  motor  vehicles,  justices  of  the 
peace 

30  days 

After  1  general 
election 

New 
Hampshire 

Central 

Town  clerks,  supervisor  of  the  checklist 

10  days 

After  10  years 

New  Jersey 


Ohio 


Mail 


Mail 


Municipal  clerks,  county  board  of  elections, 
special  sites,  election  division  of  NJ  state 
house 


29  days 


County  board  of  elections,  public  agencies, 
schools,  bureau  of  motor  vehicles,  special 
sites,  deputies,  secretary  of  state,  at  the 
discretion  of  counties 


30  days 


After  4  years 


New  Mexico 

Deputy 

Schools,  banks,  special  sites,  county  clerks 

28  days 

After  1  general 
election 

New  York 

Mail 

Special  sites,  county  board  of  elections 

Primary  60  days 
General  30  days 

After  4  years 

North  Carolina 

Deputy 

Libraries,  bureau  of  motor  vehicles,  special 
sites,  county  board  of  election  offices 

21  days 

After  2  successive 

presidential 

elections 

North  Dakota 

No  Reg 

After  4  years 


Oklahoma 

Deputy 

Public  agencies,  county  board  of  elections, 
voter  registrars,  special  sites 

10  days 

After  8  years 

Oregon 

Mail 

County  election  offices 

21  days 

After  2  years 

Pennsylvania 

Mail 

County  board  of  elections,  post  offices, 
libraries,  county  election  bureau 

30  days 

After  2  years 

Puerto  Rico 

Branch 

Special  sites 

50  days 

After  1  general 
election 

Rhode  Island 

Deputy 

Local  board  of  canvassers,  special 
sites,  state  motor  vehicle  officer 

30  days 

After  5  years 

South  Carolina 

Mail 

Special  sites,  deputies,  at  the  discretion 
counties 

of 

30  days 
45  days 

in 

by 

person, 
mail 

After  2  general 
elections 

STATE 

Type  of 
Reg 

Places  to  Register 

Reg.  Before 
Election  Deadline 

Registration 
Cancellation 

South  Dakota 

Deputy 

Notaries 

15  days 

After  4  years 

Tennessee 

Mail 

Schools,  special  sites,  deputies 

30  days 

After  4  years 

Texas 

Mail 

County  registration  offices,  deputies 

30  days 

After  2  years  if 
incorrect  address 

Utah 

Mail 

Special  sites,  at  the  discretion  of  counties 

5  days  in  person, 
20  days  by  mail 

After  4  years  or  at 
discretion  of 
election  officials. 

Vermont 


Wisconsin 


Mail 

notarized 

form 


Mail 


Where  authorized  agent  is  available  to 
administer  oath 


3rd  Saturday 
before  election 


Designated  public  buildings 


Election  day  in 
person,  13  days  by 
mail  at  the 
discretion  of 
municipality 


Optional  by  town 
after  4  years  if  no 
address 
confirmation 


Virginia 

Deputy 

Public  agencies,  schools,  bureau  of  motor 
vehicles,  banks,  libraries,  special  sites,  at  the 
discretion  of  counties 

30  days 

After  4  years 

Washington 

Deputy 

County  auditor,  city  clerks,  public  agencies, 
schools,  bureau  of  motor  vehicles  (pending), 
libraries,  fire  stations,  state  offices 

30  days 

After  4  years  if 
incorrect  address 

West  Virginia 

Mail 

County  clerks,  public  agencies,  schools, 
magisterial  district  sittings,  deputies 

30  days 

After  2  primaries 
and  2  general 
elections 

After  2  general 
elections 


Wyoming 


Deputy 


Public  buildings 


30  days  or  on 
primary  election 
day 


After  1  general 
election 


The  above  reflects  the  most  current  changes  received  to  date. 


Revised  7/22/91 
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AEEF 


Association  of  Employees 
of  the  Educational  Foundation 
P.O.  Box  21  18 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02 
617  492  2777 


A  union  of  creative 

and  administrative  professionals 

at  WGBH 


For  Immediate  Release 


WGBH's  Largest  Union  Begins  Negotiations  with  Management  on  New  Agreement 
CURRENT  UNION  CONTRACT  EXPIRES  WITH  FISCAL  YEAR  ON  AUGUST  3 1 

July  23,  1991— As  the  WGBH  Educational  Foundation's  fiscal  year  comes  to  a  close,  so  does  its 
three-year  contract  with  the  Association  of  Employees  of  the  Educational  Foundation  (AEEF),  a 
collective  bargaining  unit  representing  some  50  percent  of  the  workforce  at  WGBH.  Starting  July 
23,  union  and  station  management  representatives  began  negotiating  a  new  agreement  to  replace  the 
union's  current  three-year  contract  which  expires  August  31,  1991.  The  AEEF,  celebrating  its 
20th  anniversary  this  year,  will  hold  a  negotiations  kick-off  rally/anniversary  celebration  outside 
the  station's  125  Western  Avenue  studios  in  Allston  on  Monday,  July  29  at  8:45am. 

Commenting  on  the  negotiations,  AEEF  President  Judy  Becker,  a  longtime  senior  publicist 
at  the  Boston  public  broadcasting  outlet,  said,  "We  know  how  difficult  this  past  year  has  been  for 
everyone  in  New  England,  WGBH  employees  included.  Our  goal  is  to  fight  hard  for  contract 
improvements,  including  benefits  and  wages  our  members  can  live  on." 

The  AEEF  is  the  collective  bargaining  unit  for  some  350  full  and  part-time  professional, 
production  and  administrative  support  staff  at  WGBH  facilities  in  Boston,  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles,  representing  employees  whose  jobs  range  from  custodians  and  secretaries  to  radio 
producers  and  captioning  technicians.  The  WGBH  Educational  Foundation  operates 
WGBH/Channel  2,  WGBX/Channel  44  and  WGBH  Radio/89.7  FM. 

AEEF  members  at  WGBH  work  on  both  local  programs  and  series  including  Say  Brother 
and  La  Plaza  ,  as  well  as  a  major  portion  of  PBS's  national  schedule,  including  such  award- 
winning  series  as  FRONTLINE,  NOVA,  This  Old  House,  The  Victory  Garden,  Masterpiece 
Theatre  and  Mystery!.  WGBH  Radio  is  a  member  station  of  National  Public  Radio  and  American 
Pubic  Radio,  and  AEEF  members  are  involved  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  local  and 
national  radio  programming,  including  Morning  pro  musica  and  Music  America.  AEEF  members 
also  staff  WGBH's  telecommunications  division,  encompassing  interactive  media,  the  Descriptive 
Video  Service  (DVS)  and  The  Caption  Center. 

#### 

The  AEEF  has  established  a  24-hour  information  phone  line  offering  bargaining  news  updates  at 
617/499-9434. 

For  more  information  contact: 

Judy  Becker,  President  617/492-2777,  ext.  3773 

Bronwen  Zwirner,  Business  Agent  508/994-4104 
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£  Segal,  Roitman  &  Coleman 

Counsellors  at  Law 

11  Beacon  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02108 

Robert  M.  Segal  ~(f7rrTTvrl)~ tV, 

Richard  W.  Coleman 

Donald  J.  Siecel 

Paul  F.  Kelly 

Ira  Sills  July    23,     1991 

Mary  Thomas  Sullivan" 

Burton  E.  Rosenthal 

Shelley  B.  Kroll 

Anne  R.  Sills 


of  COUNSEL 

Harold  B.  Roitman 
Joanne  F.  Goldstein 
Margaret  A.  O'Reilly 

"Member  of  the 
New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts  Bar 


Dear  Joe: 


Since  1947,  when  Bob  Segal  first  began  to  practice  labor  law,  the 
members  of  our  firm  have  done  their  best  to  provide  the  highest 
quality  of  legal  services  to  labor  organizations  and  their  members. 
Our  growth  and  broadened  expertise  have  been  built  on  forty-five  years 
of  your  trust  and  support. 

A  lot  has  changed  in  those  years,  and  this  firm  has  adjusted  to 
meet  new  challenges.  In  addition  to  scores  of  local  unions  and  their 
parent  bodies,  we  now  represent  dozens  of  health,  welfare  and  pension 
funds.  We  represent  unorganized  workers  who  have  been  injured  by 
discrimination  or  wrongfully  terminated  from  their  jobs.  And  we 
continue  to  represent  the  interests  of  our  union  clients  in  the 
legislative  arena. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  received  an  increasing  number  of 
inquiries  from  local  union  agents  concerning  members  who  have  been 
physically  injured,  on  or  off  the  job.  They  are  looking  for  lawyers 
whom  they  can  trust  and  who  place  the  needs  of  working  people  first 
and  foremost,  while  meeting  the  highest  stanaards  or  S§  leyax 
profession.  Up  to  now,  we  have  represented  injury  victims  as  a 
smaller  element  of  our  general  practice.  We  are  pleased  to  announce 
that  our  firm  has  now  expanded  its  services  in  order  to  provide 
working  people  with  additional  representation  in  personal  injury  and 
workers'  compensation  matters.  Margaret  O'Reilly,  a  personal  injury 
lawyer  with  twelve  (12)  years  trial  experience,  is  now  of  counsel  with 
the  firm.   Her  biography  is  attached. 

As  always,  we  remain  available  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have. 

Very  truly  yours, 


102 3r  Segal,  Roitman  &  Coleman 


Margaret  A.  O'Reilly  has 
become  of  counsel  to  Segal, 
Roitman  &  Coleman  effective  on 
May  6,  1991.  She  will  represent 
clients  with  claims  for  personal 
injuries  arising  out  of  workplace 
and  other  accidents. 

Ms.  O'Reilly  graduated  from 
Duke  University  in  1972,  and 
completed  her  law  degree  at 
Northeastern  University  in  1978. 
She  has  been  representing 
individuals  in  personal  injury 
cases  since  1978,  working  with 
two  of  Boston's  preeminent 
litigation  firms,  and  more 
recently  maintaining  her  own 
practice  for  three  years  before 
becoming  of  counsel  to  Segal, 
Roitman  &  Coleman. 


Throughout  her  twelve  years  in  practice,  Ms.  O'Reilly  has 
represented  injured  persons  in  claims  against  property  owners, 
manufacturers,  physicians,  insurance  companies,  employers,  and 
others  whose  negligence  has  resulted  in  physical  or  other  personal 
injuries.  She  has  had  substantial  success  in  trial  and  settlement 
of  cases  in  both  state  and  federal  courts.  These  cases  range  from 
motor  vehicle  accidents  resulting  in  relatively  minor  injuries  to 
complex  products  liability  and  medical  malpractice  cases  with 
substantial  permanent  injury. 

In  addition  to  representing  individual  clients,  O'Reilly  has 
beefl  a ^preaJee^-at-^tHraTrU^i^-lor^^-S  9.^ -4s^ue§„xeaated_^p_accidentf?. . 
safety  and  health  care.  She  has  served  as  an  adjunct  faculty 
member  at  Northeastern  University  Law  School  and  Commonwealth 
School  of  Law.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  and  Massachusetts  Bar 
Associations,  the  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America  and  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild,  and  has  lectured  extensively  at  educational 
seminars  for  attorneys  in  the  area  of  personal  injury. 

Ms.  O'Reilly  is  available  for  individual  consultations  at  no 
charge,  and  is  also  available  for  educational  presentations  on 
workplace  accidents  and  safety  issues,  motor  vehicle  accident 
claims,  defective  products  claims,  medical  malpractice  and 
insurance  coverage  disputes. 


at 


For  further  information,  please  call  Segal,  Roitman  &  Coleman 
(617)  742-0208. 
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